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DRITISH H ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 


SCIENCE, 
ENTH MEET! NG of the BRITISH ASSOCIA- 
ros fr the, ADV ANCEMENT of SCIENCE, will commence 
srspay Mo “ . 
in CORK on THY GHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
2, Duke-street, Adelphi. 


UBLIC MEETING.—BRITISH and FO- 
REIGN INSTITUTE. —A PUBLIC MEETING of the 

ENDS of the BRITISH. "5 FOREIGN INSTITUTE will 

be en at the Hanover-square Rooms, on the Morning of 
Thursday, July 20.—Prospectuses of this new literary associa- 
may be had of Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill; 
Colnagbl & Co. 23, Cockspur-street ; and at the Hanover-square 

Rooms, W 





here platform tickets for members only, and visitors’ 
tickets for ladies and gentlemen, may be had between the hours 
of Twelve and Four; but none will be issued after the mornin: 
ofthe 19th. The Chair will be taken by the EARL of DEVO! 
at Two o “clock precisely. 


Corxreup. stp SCHOOL, GOTHIC HALL, 
Sea ee MO WEARE. = T. WRARS, Son and Suc- 





be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. To other Countries, t! 


e postage in addition. 


RESCOS BY PAUL VERONESE.—For 
SALE, by Private Contract, THREE SPLENDID FRES- 
COS by this celebrated Master, now on view at 50, Pall Mall. 


O ARTISTS.—ART-UNION OF LONDON. 
— Y POUNDS will be given for the heat consecutive 
Series of ant less than TEN DESIGNS IN OUTLINE, size 12 
inches b zs. The subject is left at the option or the Artist. e 
must either be illustrative of Sacred or British Histo’ 
taken from the work of some English Author. 
severe Seanty of form, and pure, 
correct the Committee are 
anxious to realize in this Series. If it should be deemed expe- 
dient to engrave the Compositions selected, the Artist will re- 
ceive a further remuneration to superintend the publication. 
The D d sealed letter, warded to the | o 
ed to t 








e 
are the 








y 

name and address of the Artist, must be forw: 
—— on or bores bas dy Days! 844, 

4, Trafalgar-square 1 ‘Honorary 

20th June, 1843. fewis Pocock, f Secretaries. 
ies pot ome by Mr. H. C. Selous, illustrative of * The Pil- 
ge are being engraved by Mr. H. Moses for the 
oad we of of the current year. 








a oa his friends and those parents who are desirous of com- 
bining domestic comfort and liberal treatment .with a sound 
and useful education, that he continues to receive Pupils on his 
= poderato terms. Referees, Rev. - Davies, Tottenham; 
Rev. T. Bourne, A.B., near Hinckley; D. M‘Niel, Esq. Stoc 
be mar e; ana “the Parents of the Pupils. No day scholars are 
ined Accommodation for feneue Boarders. 
Vacation ter ‘terminated on the 14th in 


A ) VERY superior BOARDING SCHOOL, 


within sich miles of London. Terms 20 to 22 guineas 
Pt ——2 Thet 


The present 





rincigal, who is a clergyman, and of exten- 

re ession, ventures to affirm 
that there is no establishment of superior advantage for salu- 
brity, elegance, and convenience of p 
baths, &c., together bak Comes indulgences, which are under 
wife, who is the affec- 
: he, prop. and plans of education which 
cannot fail to ensure t = bape ol anxiety to improve without 
corporal is entertained of satis- 
faction being afforded, th bat oanen are permitted to be with- 
drawn in case of Gissatis ‘action merely a paying to the time of 
their removal.—A Prospectus will be sent in answer to letters 
to A.J., Post-office, Lower Tooting, Surrey. 


EICESTER COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
RE-OPENS on MONDAY, July 3ist. 

The course of instruction pursued comprises a sound Classical 
and Mathematical training, by means of which the Pupils are 
enabled immediately to pass to either of the Universities. 

cata fendamental | winciples of a good English and Commer- 
with sound ‘Classical Instruc- 
ton, orare taught Sadasatiien. according to the wish of parents. 

TERMS OF THE ecmeet.. 
Entrance ALL Py 
* ‘orms, Tr annum. 
Classical Department 3 [ Swer Forms, 10. per annum. 
Commercial Department, 8/. per annum. 


TERMS FOR BOARDERS, EXCLUSIVE OF THE SCHOOL FEES. 
With the Hi laster, the . A, Hill, 











com mother ofa S 











Above 10 years, = guiness per a per annum. 
Under 10 
With the Under ‘Master, Mr. Wilk Wilkinson. 
(rave 38 10 years, 25 guineas pera perannum, 
No extras but for washing. 


RUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, Torrennam.— 

Bruce Castle is rather more than five miles from London, 

and is about a quarter of a mile west of the high road to Hert- 

ford. It stands in a park contning measiy twenty & acses of land, 
and the surrounding country is open and salubri 

A description of Bruce Castle will be found in ‘the * ‘Beauties of 

and Wales,’ and in Lysons’ ‘ Environs o' don. 

In addition tothe pendaaier. there are Six resident Teachers, 
one of whom is a native of e course of study is such 
astoenable a young man, immediately on leaving school, to 
enter one of the Universities, to eng age in commerce or agricul- 
ture, or to adopt the military « or naval profession. Much general 








is by means of a course of private 
reading, in which the Pupils are induced to ny se Lectures 
too are delivered on various branches of Natura yi A 
In his plans of government and instruction, the Conductor 
himself as far as possible to the religious principles, 
Teasoning powers, and good ran of his Pupils. The grounds 
of the School saanietane. and of the formule employed in the 
studies of the Pupils, age szpingned, and at all times the Pupils 
are encouraged to appl i. for information respecting everything 
which is not perfectly clear to their minds. aati on the prin- 
ciple referred to, and others connected with it, the Lyd 
has succeeded in rendering the acquisition of knowledge, to a 
certain degree, what with unlimited means and under perfect 
qanpements it would be entirely—namely, a source of con- 
tinual pleasure to the scholar. 
In developing the same principles, also, he has been enabled 
to ispense, to a very great extent, with artificial rewards and 
and the boys Pemacees in the business 
of school government. Corporal 
—_ and with rare exceptions he 
- 4 ng, 
isquite practicable to induce upri he 
ft leanour, a desire to oblige, and an anxiety se tvoid the in- 
liction of pain, either moral or era. To the early forma- 
tion of habits of industry, t he 





unishments he entirely dis- 
has a that, by treating a 
of good natura feeling, | it 








Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
By HENRY SOUTHGATE & Co., at their Rooms, Fleet- 


street, on FRIDAY, July 21, and four following days Sake 
excepted), 


VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 
including the Library of the late Rev. T. J, DALLIN; 
among which are, 1N FoL10, Montfaucon’s Antiquities, with the 
Supplement, 15 vols. large paper—Thesaurus jAntiquiteter et 
Historiarum Italie, Neapolis, Siciliw, &c. 36 se —Picart, Céré- 
monies et Coutumes Religiouses, 7 vols.— Bayle s Dictionary, 
5 vols.—Tableaux Historiques ei a Revolution Frangaise, 2 vols. 
oe It's Views in the t—Houghton Gallery, 2 vols.—Hou- 
braken’s Heads, fine impressions—Le e's Ajles—Masesi, 
Dictionnaire, 8 vols.—Carter's Life of the Duke of Ormende, 3 
vols.—Rymer's Foedera, 15 vols.—Strype's Lives and Mémoriais, 
8vols.—IN QUA ave, hosehenss, Yi oyage en Gréce, 7 vols. russia 
—(CEZuvres de Corneille, 8 vols.—Encyclopédie Méthodique, 76 
vols.—Scott’s Bible, 6 vols.—Henry’s Bible 6 vols.—1N OCTAVO, 
Bloomfield’s Critical Digest, 8 o vee. —Burnet's History of the 
Reformation and Own Times, 10 vols.—Bp. Taylor's Works, 
5 vols. calf extra—Mosheim’'s Eeclesiastica ‘History, 6 vols.— 
Bp. Hall's Works, 10 vols. calf extra—Wilson’s Works and Ser- 
mons, 8 vols. calf extra—Simeson’s Skeletons, 5 vols. —Reynolds’ 
Works, 6 vols. ech Jalpy’s Family Classical Library, 52 
vols.—Kerr’s es and Travels, 17 vols.—The Works of 
itacine, ‘Moline, Fo sataine, Voltaire, &c.—Six handsome Ma- 
ases, 


Mr. L, A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 125, Fleet-street, 
on WEDNESDAY, 19th July, 


MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOKS. 


On TUESDAY, 25th of July, and two following days, 

LL NEW BOOKS in Quires, or new Boarded, 
the Property of the late Mr. JOHN TEMPLEMAN, of 
Regent-ctreet, including copies of Bryan's Dictionary of Painters, 
yols.—Don’s Gardening, 4 vols.—Ca imet's Dictionary, 5 vols.— 
Nisbet’ . Herald .2 vols.—Cruden’s Concordance—Stackhouse’s 
oe vols.—Philosophical Transactions, 18 vols.—Lysons’s 
Magna 3 Britaonia. 6 vols.—Johnson’s Works, 12 vols. Fs hah 

8 vols.—Pepys's Memoirs, 5 vols.— e's Diary, 

ranklin’s Works, 6 vols.—Shirley’s Works, 6 vols.— it 

ford’s . Juvenal and Persius, 2 vols.—Taylor’s Aristotle's Poetics, 
2 vols.—Gillies’ Aristotle's Rhetoric—Gillies’ wr 4 's Ethics, 

3 vols.—Hooke’s Rome, 6 vols.—Baker’s Livy, 6 vols.— Lang- 
horne’s Plutarch, 6 vols.—Orton’s Exposition, 6 vols. yo Tillotson 8 
Works, 10 vols. — Mosbeim’s Beclosiaction! History, 6 vols.— 
Burnet’s Reformation, 4 vols. u, p.—Lodge’s Portraits, 12 vols.— 
Gallery of Portraits,7 vols.—British Essayists, 38 vols.—Hazlitt’s 
Literary Remains, 2 vols., 73 copies—Campaigns at Washington, 
317 copies—Criticisms at the Bar, 79 copies—W histon's Josephus, 

4to., 200 copies, &c. 














GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


ULL’S JULY CIRCULAR 

for READING SOCIETIES and FAMILIES, 

THROUGHOUT ENGLAND, IRELAND, and SCOTLAND, 

wae can now obtain it, describing all the Valuable eae Interest- 

Hew fw eticattons to the present time, and t ADVAN- 

T GEO ERMS on which they are pupplied. . Fogularly and 

in any al . with whatever New aad © tandard rks, 
azines, and Reviews, they may desire for Perusal. Apply 

r. Bull, English and Foreign 7 Library, 19, Goadaeet, 

four doors from Cavendish-square 


TO READING and BOOK SOCIETIES, CLERGY NDO and 
FAMILIES, » thronghout ENOL AND SCOTLAND. 





New Plan for obtainin, ay the NEW PUBLICATIONS and 
me ° WORKS for Perusal ae Purchase. 


ready, Gratis and Post. 
INTS for the FORMATION “Of "READING 
ETIES.—The plan advocated in this little pamphlet 
will effect - important objects—that of adding to the supply 
of the current literature the choice of all the most valuable 
was in the various languages, and that of extending the choice 
of New moans to the entire ge oo hy of the press. It is 
ted to provincis readers, as, by a small annual 








cultivation ofa love of ¥- the e- of the moral 
elings, and the development of the mental and physical 

Powers, the Conductor directs his most strenuous efforts, being 

convinced by long experience that, beside the direct benefits 

conferred upon his Pupils, itis by such means alone that he can 
ope to lay a sure foundation for solid acquisition. 


concise view of the plans in use is given in a sma hl 


en Cy e perusal of all the New Works as they appear 
may be obtained. 
& Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


UPERB NOVELTIES in PAPIER MACHE 
at MECHI'S, No. 4, Leadenhall-street, London.—A visit to 
will prove that there is not in London another 











entitled ‘Sketch of the System of ucation at — Castle, 
Tottenham’ (Charles Knight, London, 1837 
formation gespecting ¢ the charges and other matters of 
may be obtained by application at | Castle. 
isalsoa Preparatory School for Boys between the age 
‘ and Nine, the Papils of which are under Female Su aper. 
nt the plans of instruction being. = some modi! 
tion, those Gunerally adopted in Infant Sch 
The Vacation will terminate with Weduesdey, July 26, 





such stock of elegancies. They consist of ladies’ tables, envelope 
cases, netting boxes, companions, cabinets, jewel cases, work- 
boxes, dressing cases, tea caddies, hand and pole screens, card 
racks, table inkstands, regency writing desks Paes cad 
card and visiting card cases, cigar and a bottle cases, note an 
cake baskets; also an assortment of needle cases, in pearl an 
tortoiseshell, silver and gold pencil cases, pen holders, and aa 
articles suitable for presents, Inventor of the patent castellated 
tooth brush, 





(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’s COURT, CHANCERY LANE. j 
DERBY.—OPTICAL AND. PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
OHN DAVIS, Oprictan, Derby (late Chelten- 


ham), has the honour to inform his Patrons that he has 
centralized his extensive connexion in Derby, where, in future, 
he will be happ: ppy to receive orders. He to call attention 
to his celebrated Pocket Telescopes, measuring but inches 
when closed, and are capable of defining c eariy upiter’ 
moons. Oberhaiiser’s Objectives supplied to the tra eral 
second-hand Relescopes, by ond, on sale.—No connexion 
with any house in Londo 


PERFECTLY NEW AND UNIQUE PATENT BEDSTEADS, 


H. PRATT respectfully solicits the particular 
attention of the Nobility and Gente, parole see 
yacers t joining their ay to the P. D PAVE 
MET C DOVETAIL JOINTED BED: STES ADS. xi hich 7 
has. ~My pod aa with the Patentees to introduce to their 
notice. It is long —_ so necessary and useful an improvement 
as been invented, and one more especially Coomrcien | their no- 
tice. The facility ‘with which they are up and taken down 
in a few minutes, without the use of too pens 5 and light 
appearance—the firmnéss of construction, and the utter impos- 
sibility of annoyance from an ie F join to render them ara- 
me ount to ae other ever invent: The PATENT ELASTIC 
SPRING » &c, and complete Fittings. applied | in plain 
and odie appointments. Now on view at H. Pratt’s Trunk 
and Miter Outfit Werehouse, 123, New Bond-street. 
TRS ot E IGHT & Remington, 
SERI S of EIGHT era Tee a 


Pi 


inches — from the F 


12s. 6d. each, 
y LUDWIG SCHWANTHALER, 
Au Be ay WoRER POUSSIN 
GIO pAtuAst 














MURILLO VAN D 
siilee . BUST of THORWALDSEN, price ‘25s. 
Germ y of Art, 153, Regent-street. 


4/DR. OLIN’S TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with 12 Illustrations on Steel, price 18s. 
TRAVEL in EGYPT, BIA- R 

and the HOLY LAND. By the Rev. STEPHEN OLIN, 

D, Py President of Wesleyan University, 

A better work than eer those of Mr. Stephens or of Dr. 
Robinson,”’"— American Rev 

ndon: Wiley & ‘Putnam, s Stationers’-court. 


LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS, 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 
HE NE PURCH ASE; or, Seven and a 
Half Yours! “5 ie Far W. 
* ROBERT ARLTON, Esq. 
Aw of pad merit....Graphic, original, and 
highly ye FO "—New Yor 
Also, now ready, the 1 Third Edition of 
A New Home— Who’ ll Follow? By Mrs. Mary 
Clavers. Post 8vo. 
on: 











6s. 6d. 
iley & Putnam, Stationers’-court. 
13, NE M We wor ii 
WwW 


[ STSREstixe NE ORK 
JUST PUBLISHED BY MR. COLBURN. 





8, 


1. 
WINDSOR CASTLE; an Ilistorical Romance. By W. 
HARRISON AINSWORTH, elegy. The lt icsrearae Ep1T10n, 


uniform with ‘The Tower of ndon,’ by the same Author, 
complete in 1 volume 8vo., with 120 Illustrations on Steel an 
Wood, by — Cruikshank and other eminent Artists. Price 
only i4s. boun 


Il. 
THE SIXTH VCLUME of AGNES STRICKLAND'S 
LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND—QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
Mik 
LETTERS of MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. Edited, 
with an Historical Introduction and Notes, by AGNESSTRICK- 
LAND. Second and Cheaper Edition, with numerous Additions, 
complete i in 2 vols., printed uniformly with the ‘ Queens of Eng- 
land.’ 2is, bound. 


Iv. 

MR. QUIN’S STEAM VOYAGES on the SEINE, the 
MOSELLE, and the RHINE, with Railroad Visits to the "Prine 
oq S Cities’ of Belgium. 2 vols. small 8vo. with Illustrations. 

& 


Henry ‘Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
HOICE, CHEAP, and USEFUL BOOKS.— 
JOHN ‘RUSSE re SMITH has this da pablished | Part IV., 
for 1843, of his CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, con- 
taining 1,300 Articles, GRATIS on application, or sent by post on 
receipt of two penny stamps to frank it. 
Sowerby’ 's English Botany, 36 vols. in 18, royal 
8v0. 2,600 coloured plates, fine copy, in calf, 31/. 10s. 
Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, 3 vols. folio, boards, 
131. 13s. 
Camden Society’s Publications, 23 vols. 4to. com- 
plete, cloth, 71. 7s. 
Britton’s Architectural Antiquities, 6 
4to. large paper, half morocco extra, 16/, 16s. 


Retrospective Review, 16 vols. 8vo. half calf, gilt, 
" Watts's Bibliotheca Britannica, 4 vols. 4to. half 


russia, uncut, 7: 
— 8 Ecclesiastical History, 9 vols. 8vo. cloth, 


— Cyclopedia, 25 vols. 61. 6s. 
Rousseau, CEuvres completes, 26 vols, 8vo. half 
morocco, Paris, 1827, 3/. 10s, 
Coxe’s Austria, 3 vols. 4to. calf neat, 3/. 3s. 
Coxe’s Kings of Spain, 3 vols. 4to. calf gilt, 2/, 10s, 
J. R, Smitb, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London, 





5 vols, royal 


51. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Mr. Graham’s New Work. 


ELPS to ENGLISH GRAMMAR;; or, Eas 
Exercises for Young Children. By G. F. *GRAHA 
12mo. illustrated by Engravings on Wood. (On Tuesday next. 


*,* The object of this book is to give the young scholar dis- 
y= ideas upon subjects of Grammar; and the work is intended 
put into his hands before any regular course of the study 

e entered upon. 


By the same Author, 12mo. 7s. cloth, 
ENGLISH ; or, the Art of Composition explained, 


N ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the 
GREEK LANGUAGE. By Dr. RAPHAEL KUHNER, 

nover. Translated by J. H. 

Jollege, Cambrid ise; late Second Clas- 

sical Master at Mill han Grammar School. ‘8vo. (Nearly ready. 


This work contains all that is most important in the 
Author 's celebrated * Ausfiihrliche Grammatik.’ 


N ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON for the 
use of Colleges and igi By the Rev. J. A. GILES, 
L.L.D., late Fellow of C.C.C. Oxon. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Also, Second Edition, 8vo. 21s. cloth, 
DR. GILES’S GREEK-ENGLISH and ENG. 
LISH-GREEK LEXICON. 
“A worthy companion to Riddle’s Latin Dictionary.” —Atheneum. 


TREATISE on the GREEK VERB, 

h reference to the Brolation of it from Primary Ele- 

ments, the Causes of its sunt ification, and the proper Power of 
its various Forms. By LUCIUS JUNIUS. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


ERODOTUS. The Baw A of the Persian 
nist rs, from Herodotus. 
s, and Indices. 


R. BLOOMFIELD’S COLLEGE and 
SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT; with English Notes, 

and an Index of Greek Words and Phrases explained in them. 
Third Edition, enlarged and improved. 12mo. with Map, 10s. 6d. 


AS COMPLETE ENGLISH-LATIN 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
RIDDLE. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 


Separately, English-Latin, 10s. 6d. ; Latin-English, 21s. 


THE YOUNG SCHOLAR’S ENGLISH- 
LATIN and LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Being the 
Author's Abridgments of the above. Second Edition, square 
12mo. 12s. bound. Separately, English-Latin, 5s. 6d.; Latin- 
English, 7s. bound. 


and 
By the Rev. J. E. 


“ Riddle’s Dictionary is the best of its kind in our language.” 
theneum. 


Also, by Mr. Riddle, 
A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION- 


ARY ; designed chiefly as a Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and 
right ‘Accentuation of Latin Words. Royal amo 2 pbouna. 


AX INTRODUCTION to the COMPOSI- 
TION of LATIN VERSE; containing Rules and Exer- 
cises intended to illustrate the Manners, Customs, and Opinions, 
mentioned by the Roman Poets, and to pnts familiar the 
Rrincipe i isome of the! Latin Language . By the late CHRIS- 
ition 


PIER, A.B. Second full 
THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD Mo rely Fevised by 


KEY to the Second Edition. 16mo. 2s, 6d. sewed 


in cloth. 


HORATIUS RESTITUTUS; or, the Books of 
Horace arranged in Chronological Order, according to the 
Scheme of Dr. Bentley, from the Text of Gesner, corrected and 
improved: bane Frepmneay Lge yo very 9 much id on the 
on the Chr e Works, on the “hyt 
Life and Character of that Poet. By JAMES TATE, MA. sea 
Edition, to which is now added, an ONainal Hrockies = on the 
Metres of Horace. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


Rennes 


N ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 
consisting of 23 eqjonred jin s, with Index of n 
Ten Thousand Places. By S BUTLER, D.De date 
Lord Bishop of Lichfield, and feoeneaty Head Master of Shrews- 
bury School. Edited by the Author's Son. New Edition, re- 
engraved, with corrections from the Government Surveys, and 
the most recent sources of information, 8vo. 12s. balf-bound, 


By the same Author, 


A SKETCIL of MODERN and ANTIENT 
Gepagerny. for the use of Schools. A New Edition, revised 
by his Son. 8vo. 9s. boards; 10s. 6d. bound. 


AN ABRIDGMENT of the above, in the form 


of Question and Answer, for the use of Beginners. By MARY 
CUNNINGHAM. Third Edition, ismo. zs. sewed. : ay 


AN ATLAS of ANTIENT GEOGRAPHY; 
consisting of 22 Maps, with Index of about 4000 Names. avo. 
half-bound, 12s. 


THE ANTIENT and MODERN ATLAS. 


dito. half-bound, 21s. 


OUTLINE MODERN and ANTIENT GEO- 
GRAPHICAL COPY BOOKS. 4to. 4s. each, sewed. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


New Bublications. 


1, 
PRIZE CARTOONS. 


WESTMINSTER HALL. 


Messrs. LONGMAN & Co. have the honour to announce 
that, under the sanction and patronage of Her Majesty's 
Commissioners on the Fine Arts, they have made arrange- 
ments for the publication of the Eleven PRIZE CAR- 
TOONS, which have been selected from the Hundred and 
Forty Designs exhibited in Westminster Hall. 

The t of the pr dings of the Royal Commis- 
sioners, which resulted in the production of these Cartoons, 
wil] accompany the Engravings; and the utmost pains will 
be taken to render the whole Work as perfect as possible in 
all its details, and creditable to the state of British Art. 

The size of the Work will be large folio. The price of the 
Eleven Engravings will be Five Guineas, in a neat portfolio; 
Proofs before Letters, Eight Guineas. 

Subscribers’ Names will be received by the Publishers, 
and by all Booksellers and Printsellers in the United 
Kingdom. 

tcs A book for Subscribers’ Names is open in Westminster 
Hall; and at 39, Paternoster-row. 





PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS 
ON SINDH: 


The Manners and Customs of its Inhabitants, and its Produc- 
tive Capabilities; with a Narrative of the Recent Events. 
By CAPTAIN POSTANS, 

Bombay Army, late Assistant to the Political Agent, Sindh. 
8vo. with Map, coloured Frontispiece, and Illustrations on Wood. 
18s, cloth. 


Ill. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 


JOHN, FOURTH DUKE OF 
BEDFORD. 


Vol. II., with an Introduction by LORD JOHN RUSEELL. 8vo. 
t k, 
*,* This Volume will be of unusual interest at the present 
moment, as it contains the letters which passed when the Duke 
of Bedford was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and a detail of the 
trouble he met with from the Irish Parliament. 


Iv. 


MEREDITH. 


By the COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s, 6d. boards. 

* As an acute and brilliant delineator of the traits and foibles 
of fashionable life, Lady Blessington is unequalled. She draws 
with a steady yet delicate hand the denizens of le beau monde, 
justly discriminating the various shades of character she has to 
deal with; and presents, at lust, a lively picture, replete with 
striking contrast, yet exquisitely natural, of which we admire 
the execution whilst we acknowledge the truth.”’—Court Journal. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. CLVII. 
CONTENTS, 


. FREE TRADE and RETALIATION, 
Il. THE LIFE of a TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN, 
Ill, CAPT. BEECHEY’S VOYAGES towards the NORTH 
POLE. 
IV. SCROPE’S DAYS and NIGHTS of SALMON FISHING, 
V. PARISIAN MORALS and MANNERS. 
VI. TRAVELS IN MEXICO and the GREAT WESTERN 
PRAIRIES. 
VII, LIFE and WRITINGS of ADDISON. 


[On TUESDAY next. 


vi. 


THE EMPIRE OF THE CZAR. 


By the MARQUIS DE CUSTINE. 
Translated from the French. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
(Nearly ready. 
VII. 


LETTERS FROM HOFWYL 


On the EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS of DE FELLEN- 
BERG. By A PARENT. With an Appendix, containing Wood- 
bridge’s Sketches of Hofwyl, from the * Annals of Education.’ 

Post 8vo. 9s. cloth. 





London; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 15, 1843. 
REVIEWS 


Apology for the Revival of Christian Archi- 
da Apology I oland. By A. Welby Pugin, 

Professor of Ecclesiastical Antiquities at St. 

Marie’s College, Oscott. 4to. Weale. 


Tus ‘Apology’ of Mr. Pugin’s stands greatly 
in need of an apology, so arrogantly does the 
writer set himself up as supreme judge over 
the whole profession, nay, almost assume to 
himself the respective functions of judge, 
advocate, and jury. For advocate he is well 
qualified, being a dexterous special pleader, and 
byno means deficient in the art of brow-beating; 
not so, however, for judge, inasmuch as he is 
partial and prejudiced,—unless indeed his un- 
qualified reprobation of all modern buildings 
can be received in proof of impartiality. We 
must, however, give Mr. Pugin credit for nerve 
and fearlessness, though not for independence 
and disinterestedness. Undeniably Mr. Pugin 
is neither flatterer nor time-server, as regards 
professional men and their employers: on the 
contrary, he is at no pains to conceal his con- 
tempt for the abilities of the former, and for the 
judgment of the latter: he is obviously willing, 
and even eager, to provoke hostility in those 
quarters,—what then? he attacks those from 
whom he can expect little, and with whom 
he has already broken all bonds of amity, 
when by so doing he strongly ingratiates himself 
with another class who have ample patronage to 
bestow, and who are in a manner bound to sup- 

rt him, on account not only of his architectural 
ability, but of his religious zeal and champion- 
ship. 

His staunch Roman Catholicism, however, 
interferes not a little with “catholicity” of fecling 
for art; since he would fain proscribe every 
other style of architecture but that which he 
designates ‘ Christian” —though by so doing he 
anathematizes—at least, must in consistency be 
supposed to do so—nearly all the sande 
Christian or Roman Catholic architecture of 
Roman Catholic countries. That, of course, isa 
point which he takes care to keep out of sight 
as much as possible ; nor has he the candour to 
acknowledge that for what has been done to- 
wards the ‘* Revival of Christian Architecture,” 
the world is mainly indebted, not to Roman 
Catholics, but to Protestants,—to Protestant Eng- 
land, Protestant antiquaries and architects, 
But for them and their labours, no “Revival” 
would have been heard of at all. Mr. Pugin 
allows the animus of his writings to discover itself 
too palpably ; because not only does he carefully 
gloss over the “‘ paganism” mixed up with Chris- 
tian architecture in Roman Catholic countries, 
but as carefully suppresses whatever would tend 
to show that his favourite style is understood and 
appreciated among us Protestants. Surely it 
would not have been foreign to the purpose 
of his work had he taken a comprehensive view 
of what had, up to the present time, been done 
in this country towards that “‘ Revival” which he 
preaches up, and shown what progress had been 
made by us since our first essays in a style of 
which a few years since we were all but ignorant. 
Marked and progressive improvement there has 
been; yet from Mr. Pugin’s work no one would 
suspect such to be the case; consequently, he 
lays himself open to the charge of disin- 
Senuousness, and withal, adopts a singular mode 
of encouraging us to persevere in the course we 
have entered upon. According to him—not 
indeed that he asserts as much in direct terms, 
but he certainly leaves it to be inferred—we now 
know very little more of the Pointed style, of 
its principles and genius, than we did when 
We first began to resume it ;—now, if such be 











really the case, it becomes a question whether 
we should not act more wisely in abandoning it 
altogether. Both in this and other respects 
Mr. Pugin overshoots his mark: so very anxious 
is he to convict us of having constructed no- 
thing but monstrosities and absurdities, and to 
reproach us with decided failures—things uni- 
versally admitted to be such, and some of them 
no less obscure than they are contemptible—that 
he takes no note of anything else. Fain would 
he make it appear that we have hitherto 
invariably failed,—that we have not once 
succeeded in producing what can be fairly set off 
on the credit side of the account; which is of 
course no less candid and impartial than it is 
flattering and encouraging. Mr. Pugin may be 
a giant in his art, but then he is too much of the 
Polyphemus species: he has but one eye, and 
with that he keeps such strict watch for blunders 
and errors, as to be quite blind to merits, and to 
the comparatively great progress made of late 
years. Yet policy no less than fairness might 
have dictated a different course, for, according 
to Mr. Pugin, it is somewhat premature for 
us to think of re-establishing the Pointed style, 
especially to the extent he proposes, there 
being at present scarcely an architect among 
us capable of entering into its spirit, or who 
has produced a satisfactory specimen of it. 


An exception, indeed, is made in favour of 
Mr. Barry’s Houses of Parliament, a structure 
pto which the author of the ‘ Apology’ could not 
very well avoid referring, since to have passed 
over that example in utter silence would have 
been somewhat too glaring an omission: yet 
that need not have been the only one, nor would 
it have been beside his purpose had he pointed 
out one or two instances where the Gothic has 
been employed, with more or less success, for 
modern buildings on a moderate scale. Hardly 
can such a vast and magnificent pile as the 
Houses of Parliament, where all possible ap- 
pliances of art will be made use of, be taken 
as proof of the applicability of the style to 
general purposes; on the contrary, there is every 
reason to suppose that were it to be employed 
on all occasions indiscriminately, as Mr. Pugin 
recommends, we should have still more wretched 
specimens—viler attempts, if possible, in it, than 
any yet produced. There are besides many 
classes of buildings for which the Pointed style 
would be quite out of character; consequently 
to deck them out in Gothic would be merely 

utting them into masquerade costume. There 
is a wide difference between adopting the style 
where it can be applied with propriety and be 
ey treated, and attempting to revive it as 
a national one to the exclusion of every other. 
However much we may regret that Gothic 
architecture did not continue in use when it 
was our national style, and not a mere fashion, it 
by no means follows that it is expedient, or 
even practicable, to bring it into use again. The 
labour would be a double one: there would be 
quite as much to undo as to do,—to get rid of, 
clear away and unlearn, as to learn and carry on. 
Could it be shown that society had stood still,— 
that the England of the nineteenth century is 
precisely whatit was in the fourteenth or fifteenth, 
—then indeed there might be some force in the 
argument that we ought still to adhere to the 
architecture of our forefathers. But without any 
disrespect to our forefathers, and the “ good old 
times,” it would be idle in us to think of re- 
adopting the usages and practices of the one, or 
of reviving the other. Even in these days of 
invention and discovery, no one has yet found 
out the art of making nations grow young 
again. Society is not to be pushed backwards at 

seal like the hands on the face of a clock; 





“ it for good or for evil, its course is invariably 





onwards: the onwards has sometimes been 
downwards, but of a backward movement to 
place itself in a happy statu quo, history affords 
us not a single instance. Granting that it were 
possible to bring Gothic architecture into uni- 
versal use again, it would be a mere fashion, 
and as such it would again pass away. 


From what we have said, let it not be supposed 
that we are insensible to the beauties of “* Pointed” 
architecture, or would fain see that style dis- 
couraged among us; on the contrary, we yield 
not even to Mr. Pugin himself in our admiration 
of it; and on that very account do we de- 

recate the indiscriminate use of it. We should 
Be sorry to see it vulgarized among us more 
than it actually is. Rather let it be reserved for 
worthy occasions, and then let it be worthily 
treated. Of its applicability to modern dwelling- 
houses in towns, and for street architecture gen- 
erally, Mr. Pugin is so far from convincing us, 
that the designs intended to illustrate the ‘Con- 
sistent Principles of Old Domestick Architec- 
ture applied to Modern Street Buildings,’ 
make evident its unfitness for the purpose, 
and point out the difficulties attending the 
adoption of it: the style looks impover- 
ished and formalized—too much spruced up, 
—so much so, in fact, that at first we almost 
mistook them for samples of that modern ‘“ Go- 
thicizing” which Mr. Pugin is so severe upon. 
Some of the details are certainly “‘ queer stuff;” 
at least appear to be so, owing to the loose, 
rugged, harsh, and scratchy mode of drawing 
affected by Mr. Pugin, under pretence, it would 
seem, of its being more free and spirited, and 
therefore more artistical. No doubt, freedom 
and spirit are very desirable qualities, but in 
architectural drawing intelligibility and correct- 
ness of form are a sine gud non. It is all the 
more extraordinary that Mr. Pugin should now 
affect such exceedingly vague and coarse drawing 
and etching, because the ‘Gothic Examples,’ 
and other publications of his father, are remark» 
able for scrupulous accuracy, and at the same 
time tastefulness of delineation. In fact, it was on 
that very account that they obtained their high 
reputation, and have so greatly contributed to 
lice the study and practice of “ Pointed” 
architecture. Rough, inaccurate representa- 
tions, which give us only general forms and 
features, and even in regard to these leave very 
much to be guessed at, however spiritedly 
executed, can convey but an imperfect, perhaps 
an erroneous, idea of buildings, in a style where 
expression depends so much on the details. 
How slovenliness of drawing can be esteemed 
a merit we do not understand: it certainly 
is not calculated to train the eye to attentive 
observation of actual buildings and all their 
nicer lineaments, but rather to encourage similar 
carelessness and coarseness in execution, and to 
render us satisfied with obtaining merely the 
attitude of a Gothic building, and its si/houette. 
In Mr. Welby Pugin’s own case, there is no 
danger of his falling into such error; yet the 
affectation here objected to, may be a dangerous 
example to others, and, at all events, deprives 
us of the instruction and gratification we might 
otherwise derive from his pencil. In his profess- 
edly caricature etchings, such drawing may be 
allowable ; but even there Mr. Pugin is apt to 
exaggerate far more than the occasion justifies 
—assuredly so, if all he himself says be correct. 
Plate 4, for instance, gives us one of those archi- 
tectural jokes in which Mr. Pugin delights—an 
‘‘Entrance Gateway for a New Cemetery for all 
Denominations,” in a style so outré and fantas- 
tically absurd, that it makes the greatest mon- 
strosities of the kind appear correct and taste- 
ful in comparison. As a mere joke, it may 
be funny enough, though somewhat of the 
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coarsest; but it becomes almost a libel when put 
forth ex cathedrdé by the “ Professor at St. Marie’s, 
Oscott,” as conveying an idea of the architec- 
tural taste and intelligence prevailing among us ; 
and it leaves us, besides, disagreeably perplexed 
to understand whether the “ Professor” is in jest 
or in earnest, and with what latitude of inter- 

retation we are to receive his strictures upon 

uildings and personal reflections on indivi- 
duals. Mr. Pugin’s buffoonery—for so we must 
term it—is rather indiscreet, because it shows 
that he has been obliged to resort to it, in 
order to justify the contempt in which he pro- 
fesses to hold almost everything that has been 
erected of late years. Are we to understand 
him literally, and as speaking deliberately, when 
he says, ‘ Within my own recollection [have 
been erected] three (?) royal palaces, half the 
metropolis, churches without number, vast re- 
storations, entire colleges in both universities, 
galleries, civic buildings, bridges, hospitals, 
houses, public monuments in every possible 
variety, and with the exception of the New 
Houses of Parliament, we have not one edifice 
of the whole number that it is not painful to 
contemplate as a monument of national art.” 
Admitting such picture of the state of architec- 
ture among us to be at all just, it tells quite as 
much against Mr. Pugin’s views as it reflects 
upon the profession ; because, according to his 
own words, all that has been done in the 
“Pointed” style—and it has not been a little— 
has proved just as poor and unsatisfactory as 
the rest; and yet, with equal modesty and con- 
sistency, we are asked to discard henceforth 
all other styles, and stick to that alone! As 
to the very sweeping and summary condem- 
nation passed by Mr. Pugin on the architectural 
doings of the last twenty or thirty years, it 
amounts to no more than unqualified and indis- 
criminate abuse. 

Had Mr. Pugin not dealt so largely in gene- 
ral invective, some of that directed against 
individuals would have been more severely felt ; 
whereas, now, the “ lecturing” which the Pro- 
fessor at St. Marie’s bestows on the Professor at the 
Royal Academy, may be taken by the latter as 
amatter of course, and no more than as an edu- 
cated architect he might reasonably have ex- 
pected from a presumptuous man with one idea, 
and ahead capable of containing only one idea: 
but we may leave Mr. Cockerell to defend his 
own views, should he conceive himself called on 
to vindicate himself from the aspersions thrown 
upon him. Even were we to admit that Mr. 
Cockerell expressed himself somewhat unguard- 
edly on the subject of Gothic Architecture, 
we should by no means agree with Mr. Pugin, 
who would confine us to that style, pouring 
out the vials of his vituperation on every other, 
as being utterly unfit for us moderns. As, 
however, we have already hinted, he has failed 
to show, nor has he attempted to explain, how 
the “Pointed” style can now be accommodated 
to public and private buildings of all kinds; 
a little particularity on that head would 

rave been neither superfluous in itself, nor 
irrelevant from the main object—or what pro- 
fesses to be the main object. 

The truth is, Mr. Pugin treats his subject 
very superficially, and his book is a flimsy one. 
There is a good deal of flashy frothy declamation, 
with no little of arrant clap-trap, and that sort 
of rhodomontade flourishing which passes for 
argument and eloquence among _half-educated 
people ; but though his language flows glibly 
enough on many topics which he had better have 
let alone altogether, he seems to be at an ebb 
both for words and ideas in his professedly archi- 
tectural remarks—criticism we can hardly call it. 
Far more to the purpose would it have been, had 
he spared us his lengthy politico-theological re- 





flections, and made evident to us, that though it 
was the growth of Ante-Protestant times, the 
“Pointed” style recommends itself in preference 
to every other, no less for buildings adapted for 
Protestant worship, than for such as are intended 
for the more pompous ceremonials of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Instead of which, he seeks to 
recommend that style by assuring us, that it is 
calculated to revive Catholic feelings in this 
country. This is surely letting us see le dessous 
des cartes a little too plainly. The revival of 
Christian Architecture is considered, it would 
seem, by Mr. Pugin, as a mere step to an ulte- 
rior and more important object—the revival of 
the Roman Catholic religion, which, notwith- 
standing the noisy babble on the subject, is not 
likely to happen in this nineteenth century, and 
we leave the twentieth to answer for itself. 

Mr. Pugin’s religious zeal is somewhat too 
obtrusive and indiscreet—so over-acted, in 
some respects, as to excite suspicion; for he de- 
scants with such unction on the externals of 
Catholic worship, on its church etiquette, and 
church furniture, that they seem to be upper- 
most in his thoughts. How far, if at all, his 
ultra-Catholic zeal is prompted by worldly in- 
terests, we do not take upon ourselves to say ; 
but Mr. Pugin has reason to be convinced that 
Catholicism is decidedly better than Protestant- 
ism, since he seems to be church builder in or- 
dinary to all the Catholics throughout the king- 
dom. His frontispiece exhibits a group of no 
fewer than twenty-five churches—a perfect con- 
glomeration of towers and spires; and though 
it looks rather too much like an advertising 
card of patterns, we must do him the justice to 
say, that he has not at all flattered his own handi- 
works; for unless very many degrees better 
than here represented, some of them must be 
very strange things indeed—no better than the 
toy-shop Gothic of chimney-piece ornaments in 
cardboard. They are, besides, so strangely 
huddled together, that the plate is apt to provoke 
some rather irreverent remarks, since it looks 
very much like a view of the inside of a church- 
and-spire manufactory. It is well, perhaps, for 
Mr. Pugin that his professional brethren are a de- 
gree less lively and satirical, less addicted to quiz- 
zing and caricature, than himself, otherwise the 
might easily retaliate in kind, and show up both 
him and his publications after his own fashion, 
and thus take some of the conceit out of him. 
That he has a high opinion of himself is evident 
from the following rhapsodical burst :—‘ God 
grant me the means, and I would soon place 
architectural studies on such a footing, that the 
glory of these latter days should be even greater 
than that of the former !’’ Well, it is some con- 
solation to know, that though all the rest of the 

rofession are arrant blockheads, we have at 
east one luminary among us, in the Professor 
at St. Marie’s, Oscott; and most comfortable 
is it to be assured of this on the very best au- 
thority—his own. 








The Diary of Dr. Thomas Cartwright, Bishop 
of Chester, commencing August, 1686, and 


terminating October, 1687. Printed for the 
Camden Society. 
Dr. Thomas Cartwright, promoted by James II. 
to the episcopal bench, for the zeal with which 
he preached the courtly doctrines of Passive 
Obedience and Non-resistance, steadfastly ad- 
hered to the fallen fortunes of his master—shared 
the early exile of James in France, and the cam- 
paign in Ireland, where he died, and was buried 
in Christ-church, Dublin. Cartwright preserved 
his religion as well as his loyalty; for during his 
exile he read the English Liturgy in his lodg- 
ings to such Protestants as chose to attend; and 
on his death-bed, in Dublin, he showed an in- 
vincible repugnance to the Church of Rome. 


His fidelity to James has exposed his m 

to harsh censure from the advocates of the Re- 
volution ; they stigmatize him as a traitor to the 
Church in which he was a prelate, and a renegade 
to the principles he was Sound to support: the 
only proof advanced is, that he lived in free 
communication with the Roman Catholics of his 
time, particularly those who were about the 
court ; and that he consulted with them on all 
matters of Church and State with great freedom 

The Rev. Editor of the Diary deems such con. 
duct unseemly in a Protestant bishop ; but there 
is no evidence that his consultations had ay 

tendency to injure the English Church, though 
he probably differed from most of his brethren 
in the view he took of its true interests, His 
Diary possesses but little interest, consistin 

chiefly of hurried memoranda; but we shall 
select a few of the more remarkable records, 
The bishop lived in friendly intercourse with the 
old Catholic families of Cheshire, and, at the 
instigation of Mr. Massey, who belonged to that 
religion, interfered to reconcile Sir Thomas 
Grosvenor and his lady, whose domestic happi- 
ness was disturbed by a difference of creed, be 
lady being as zealous a Catholic as her husband 
was a Protestant. 

“Sir Thomas Grosvenor, Mr. Wilkinson and his 
friend, and Mr. Kent, dined with me; and in the 
afternoon Sir Thomas Grosvenor and my Lady dis. 
coursed all those matters and causes of difference, 
and agreed upon these terms, that Mr. M. should 
come to his house at any time when he was in the 
Pcountry, and be entertained as others; and that if 
any servants carried any tales between them on either 
side, they should be turned away ; and that no public 
discourse of religion should be suffered in this house, 
but my lady be permitted to enjoy hers in private, 
she not writing to Mr. M. but what, upon request, 
she should shew to Sir Thomas, and what return he 
made her; and so Sir Thomas and my lady and Mn, 
Rooksby, who, with my wife and daughter Sarah, 
were auditors of the whole matter, supped together 
with great satisfaction to all parties.” 

It was through this lady that the Grosvenor 
family inherited the large roperty which they 
now possess in the city of Westminster ; and 
they have reason to be grateful to Cartwright 
for preventing the lady from entering a monas- 
tery, as she had threatened to do. In the diocese 
of Chester there still remained some sparks of 
the old puritanical spirit, which seems to have 
given the bishop no little trouble: we hear of 
the congregation of Hulme chapel shutting the 
doors on the anniversary of the king’s accession, 
and of an uncourtly sermon on “the duty of 
governors,” preached by Mr. Peake, before Lord 
Clarendon, on his return from Ireland. The 
bishop’s record of his rebuke to Peake is cha- 
racteristic :— 

“Mr. Hancock preached an excellent practical 
sermon; and he and his wife dined with me and Sir 
James Poole and much other company, Mr. Davis 
of Frodsham. At night the Governor and Colonel 
Daniel brought Mr. Peake to me, who made many 
frivolous excuses for his indiscretion, of which I gave 
him a severe admonition, and exhorted him to humi- 
lity, and told him that I believed my counsel was in 
vain to a man of such pride of spirit and petulancy 
as I had found him before to be of, and that I would 
not have thrown it away upon him but at the per- 
suasion of Mr. Thomas Cholmondeley, who requested 
me to try him once more, and that if he did amend 
‘twas beyond my hopes, and that I had withdrawn 
his license of preaching but for Mr. Cholmondeley’s 
intercession, but upon his amendment he need not 
despair of my favour.” 

An instance of puritanical feeling at North- 
ampton, and the amends offered by the mayor, 
are amusing :— 

“I preached and administered the sacrament at 
Allhallows in Northampton, where they all came up 
upon my invitation to the altar, who had never done 
it before, except Mr. Cockeram and Mr. Clarke, the 





former of which spoke more than became him, 
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~ fased to come up to take satisfaction to his scruple, 
clapped on his hat and went out :* God forgive him, 
and bring him into the way of truth. After evening 
germon we were treated at Mr. Lovell’s, and returned 
to supper, where we met Mr. King the curate and 
other friends. After dinner Mr. Mayor and his bre- 
thren brought me up a dozen bottles of wine, and 
returned me thanks for my sermon, and condemned 
the rudeness and factiousness of Cockeram and 
Clarke, and desired it might not be imputed to the 

rejudice of the corporation, who were and always 
would be ready to conform toall to which the Doctor 
should invite them.” 

On his return to London, Cartwright found 
the Church almost unanimously opposed to the 
edict of toleration which James had resolved to 
issue. From the way in which he records his 
communication with Father Petre, it would 
seem that he acted as a kind of spy for the court 
at this crisis :— 

“J heard Dr. Stillingfleet at 7 in the morning in 
the King’s chapel, and Dr. Tillotson at 10, upon 
Moses by faith refusing to be called the son of Pha- 
raoh’s daughter, and choosing rather to endure afflic- 
tion with the people of God, than to enjoy the 

Jeasures of sin for a season; who in the close mag- 
nified those who in this hour of temptation stick so 
close to the Church of England as to choose rather 
to be God’s favourites than the King’s, &c. I was 
atthe levee. I dined at the Bishop of Durham's 
and my son with the Bishops of Rochester and Peter- 
borough, to whom I gave an account of the Sacra- 
ment which I delivered at Northampton the Sunday 
before, and received his thanks for bringing them up 
tothe altar. I went to Sir Edmund Wiseman, re- 
turned and found him at my lodgings, who went with 
my wife and daughter into Hyde Park ; and I sought 
Bishop Labourne ; found him not at home, but met 
the Irish archbishop, with whom I had a long dis- 
course, Saw Mr. Elstob and cousin Fletcher. I 
discoursed with F. Petre.” 

In the following extract we have a curious 
bit of secret history respecting James's ‘ Decla- 
ration for Liberty of Conscience.” It will be 
seen that the Bishop of Chester drew up an ad- 
dress of thanks to the King, and that he reported 
to Bishop Labourne and Father Petre all the 
difficulties he encountered with his episcopal 
brethren :— 

“I met my Lord President and the Bishops of 
Durham, Rochester, Peterborough, and Oxon, at my 
Lord Chancellor‘s, where he and my Lord President, 
before dinner, acquainted us that his Majesty ex- 
pected thanks from us for the care he had of us, and 
the gracious promises he hath made to protect us in 
his late gracious declaration ; of which I penned 
the form, and with the Bishop of Oxon subscribed 
it before dinner, and carried it down to my Lord 
Chancellor, who after dinner asked the other three 
to do it, two of which, Rochester and Peterborough, 
refused till the form of it were something altered, 
which being done, Durham, Rochester, and I sub- 
scribed it; Peterborough desired to deliberate till 
to-morrow ; and we were ordered to meet there again, 
at 4in the afternoon for that purpose. Rochester 
and Peterborough said, they could not but remember 
how vehemently the King had declared against tole- 
ration, and said he would never by any counsel be 
tempted to suffer it. My Lord President replied : 
though they could not choose but remember it, yet 
they might choose whether they might repeat it or 
not, for other men as well as the King had altered 
their minds upon new motives. They both extolled 
the Bishop of London, even to the condemnation of 
the King. The Bishop of St. David's, Mrs. Elstob, 
and Sir Thomas Grosvenor came to me at night. 
My Lord of Durham and I visited Bishop Labourne. 
—I gave F. P. and the Lord Peterborough an ac- 
count of yesterday's debate ; attended the King at 
his levee, returned and discoursed [with] Mr. Gatford, 
dined with the Bishop of St. David’s, my wife, son, 
and daughter at Mr. Rowland’s; Went to my Lord 
Chancellor's, where my Lord President told us the 


“9 The custom of taking the sacrament knecling was not 
generally insisted upon in towns where, like Northampton, 
there was a strong infusion of Puritan feeling. This was a 

of the ritual of the Church of England to which the 
tans had a strong aversion.” 








King liked well of our subscriptions, but the Bishop 
of Peterborough utterly refused to join with us.” 

Another entry respecting the means one yed 
to obtain the consent of the bishops to the De- 
claration for Liberty of Conscience, requires a 
brief remark :— 

“Went to the Bishop of Oxon, where I received 
the Bishop of Lincoln’s letter concerning his appro- 
bation and promoting the address to the King ; which 
I showed after to his Majesty in his closet, together 
with another letter from Mr. Massey, both which he 
highly approved of, and declared that such men as 
myself, who had always stuck to him, should never 
want his favour; and that he would take an effectual 
course to make others weary of their obstinacy. And 
I advised him to begin with his own household, which 
he promised to do.’’ 

The Bishop of Lincoln, who thus gave in his 
adhesion to the King’s measures, was Dr. Thos. 
Barlow, who, nevertheless, made no scruple in 
adhering subsequently to the cause of King 
William. No one had affected greater anxiety 
to gratify James; and we find that the Bishop 
of Chester strongly urged the example of Bar- 
low on the refractory prelates. It appears that 
he approved of the conduct pursued towards the 
Fellows of Magdalene College, though he did 
not, like Cartwright, take any active part as 
Commissioner. ‘The proceedings of the Com- 
missioners are recorded at some length in the 
Diary; but nothing is added to the information 
already before the public. 





Change for the American Notes: in Letters from 
London to New York, By an American Lady. 
Wiley & Putnam. 


THERE is such a challenging tone in the title of 
this volume, that we took it up with considerable 
reluctance; but if the work be the production of 
an American lady, she lacks either the gall or 
the penetration to repay her European oppo- 
nents in kind, and does not say half the evil 
of Englishmen which they say of themselves 
every day of their public and printing lives. 
When we question the truthfulness of the title- 
page, we may perhaps be hypercritical; but we 
are influenced by the internal evidence of the 
work itself. Of the facts of the case we know 
nothing; but most persons, we imagine, on 
laying down the volume, would agree with us 
in thinking that it wants the ordinary charac- 
teristics of American authorship, and is far 
too much at home in the forms and fashions of 
cockney vulgarity, to have been written by a 
female. In fact, it is as like magazine writing 
as style and mannerism can make it; and it is 
pervaded and penetrated in every page with 
scraps of plays and theatrical allusions, not in 
the closest keeping with the assumed sex and 
position of the author. 

The letters, accordingly, present a lively 
surface view of England, as it is seen in the 
streets and public resorts of the capital, inter- 
spersed at intervals with references to acknow- 
ledged English absurdities, political seemings, 
and social hypocrisies, by way of a Roland for 
Mr. Dickens’s Oliver (not Oliver Twist). These 
hits are truthful in the main, and good to be 
repeated, so long as one honest man amongst 
us remains the dupe of the things exposed; but 
they are wholly insufficient, either in matter or 
manner, to fill up the canvas, and to make out 
the effect of the position the writer has assumed. 

Another circumstance that adds to the mysti- 
fication of the reader, is the undetermined po- 
sition of the author herself. On this point little 
or nothing is directly said; but we gather that 
the lady has a friend and countrywoman who 
goes to court, and (what is more to the purpose) 
she addresses a correspondent at home who is 
represented as refined and accomplished. Yet 
at every page she betrays an acquaintance-with 





situations and circumstances so little in harmony 
with these pretensions, as, even in her own esti- 
mation, to need apology or explanation. Thus 
she affords us a picture of the interior of a gin 
palace, prefaced by the statement that she was 
momentarily its inmate to escape the attacks of 
an overdriven ox. Notwithstanding her alarm, 
however, she made the most of her time, as the 
following extract will show :— 

“The places next in splendour to the drapers, are 
the gin stores. Although spirituous liquors are so 
much cheaper with us, I believe the places where they 
are sold are as numerous in London ; over the door 
is generally a huge lamp ; a sign to the customers, and 
the slaves of the lamp are very, very many in London. 
The gas is in a wreath, or disposed in some fanciful 
way or other ; they are called gin palaces ; the casks 
containing the spirits are painted, and labelled ‘ Old 
Tom,’ ‘ The Rose of Life,’ ‘ Butter Gin,’ ‘Cream 0’ 
the Valley,’ ‘ Mountain Dew,’ etc. ete. Cockneys so 
dearly love the rural, that they must thus libel roses 
and dews ; they must drink pastorally! * © Me- 
thinks I see you, O very arch Julia, open your eyes 
and then your mouth—your eyes with wonder, that I 
describe these things with the familiarity of an eye- 
witness, and your mouth with laughter, that my curi- 
osity (how often have you twitted me with it, mise 
chievous that you are) had carried me such extraor- 
dinary lengths—that it had carried me into a retail 
bar ! But my introduction to the internal worship of 
this great spirit—this too powerful spirit of strong 
drink—was accidental. * * Three poor women of 
the working class entered this gin palace whilst we 
waited. ‘ Please miss,’ said one to the smartly ringed 
and ringleted barmaid, ‘a quarten of the right sort, 
and a three-out.’ The spirit was supplied and gulped 
approvingly. ‘Money never was so dull,’ said the 
paymistress of the trio ; ‘I can get none, and have 
been forced to put my bed up my uncle’s flue.” The 
hearers were expressing their commiseration of this 
state of finances, when a drunken butcher rushed 
into the place, and we thought it better to face the 
furious brute than the imbruted man, and so left. I 
requested Mr. Wilderton to translate me the poor 
woman's speech into English. ‘ It is English,’ laughed 
he. ‘ Translate it into American, then.’ ‘ The three- 
out glass,’ he explained, ‘ is one that contains a third 
of the measure purchased, so that the quarter of a 
pint fills out three glasses ; the uncle’s flue, which you 
seem to think is some chimney in which the untidy 
woman had concealed her bed, is the pawnbroker’s 
warehouse—the poor call the pawnbroker their uncle.’ 
God pity them, thought I, if they have no better 
kinsman. British travellers are ingenious in detecting 
and collecting Americanisms ; they are, in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, ‘ genuine as imported,’ and they 
are imported from the old country. I suppose we 
have ‘my uncle’ and his ‘flue’ in America by this 
time.” 

Accident, indeed, like poverty, may lead even 
to such strange companionship as this; but no 
casual study of life could, we imagine, have 
produced so finished a proficient in London 
slang as the writer shows herself,—for slang is the 
great staple of the fun which flavours the whole 
book, Thus in the midst of some very just 
though not very novel remarks on English exe- 
cutions, it is said that— 


“The body hangs a certain time, and women say 
‘how shocking,’ and men ‘ how queer’ he looks ; and 
boys shout out, * Did you ever ?—* What a Guy !'— 
‘ Does his mother know he’s out 2” and casts are taken 
from his skull, and his carcass is buried within the 
prison walls, and his deeds recorded in cheap pam- 
phiets, for the edification of ingenuous youth.” 

Again, in illustration of the boys of London 
(one of the not unfrequent passages in the 
volume which call up our recollections of Punch) 
we find the following anecdote :— 

“ A New England gentleman, miraculously thin, 
though as huge a feeder as Launcelot Gobbo, used to 
be annoyed incessantly by these puerile pests ; the 
consequences, he said, at one time threatened to be 
serious, affecting his appetite. ‘No go at the but- 
cher’s!’ said one boy. ‘Chops is riz—chops is!” 
screamed another, A third came close to him, and 
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said softly, and as if in sympathy, ‘I say, sir, there's 
werry cheap oysters down that ’ere court!” 

The coincidences between our humorous 
friend’s sallies and the remarks of the American 
lady are sometimes direct enough. Thus in the 
number of Punch published last week, there is 
a pleasant hoax on the picture gallery at the 
Pantheon Bazaar, which is designated as con- 
trived “for promoting the sale of unsold pic- 
tures.” Of this place the American lady says 
(nearly totidem verbis) :— 

“ From Soho Square you may walk into long, and 
straight, and diversely paved Oxtord Street—we called 
at a place called the Pantheon, oncea theatre, now a 
bazaar; but much inferior to the one in Soho Square. 
There were a great many people sauntering about, and 
many pictures were hung up for sale, and continued 
to hang, being seldom sold.” 

Another characteristic, as we have said, of 
this volume is its theatrical quotations, precisely 
those never out of the mouths of farce-writers, 
or of danglers behind the scenes; and, some- 
how or other, the theatre is for ever brought 
forward in illustration or allusion. We are told, 
for instance, of a “ minor-theatre-looking per- 
sonage,” and of Covent Garden and Drury Lane 
being familiarly termed “the garden” and “ the 
lane ’—phrases narrowly confined to theatrical 
dependants, and the frequenters of cider-cellars, 
Garrick’s Heads, and the public-houses in the 
vicinity of the theatres. 

In dwelling on this view of the work before 
us, we probably favour its sale, such peculiarities 
being Jecided y popular at ee and we are 
content to do so: for it would be disgracious on 
our parts to dispraise the book for not being the 
thing we deprecate and detest. Had it accorded 
with its title, and been a really disparaging and 
insulting view of England, written in reveage of 
the many unjust and unnecessary attacks made 
on America by English travellers, it would have 
been decidedly mischievous. As it is, if we con- 
sider it as a genuine American work, it must be 
regarded as good-tempered and forbearing in its 
reproaches; and if we take it as of home manu- 
facture, it plays its part according to its condi- 
tions, and it will not be without its use, should 
it meet with one reader who will pause to ask 
himself what truth there is in its allegations. 
There is nothing in the work to prevent this 
inquiry—none of that irritatingly patronizing 
or objurgating tone with which travellers in 
America have too frequently blown the coals of 
national ill-will; and assuredly, should we ever 
be plunged into a fratricidal war with our own 
flesh and blood across the water, the British 
press will share much of the 0 ag pe 
Truth there may have been, enough, in some 
things that have been said; but nations are 
not monsters, and man, wherever he is found, 
re-acts upon the circumstances in which he is 
ney according to a common law. America 
nas her vices, and England has hers; but in 


both cases it is the same human infirmity, the 
same reflections of ignorance and prejudice, 
upon circumstances ill understood, and there- 


fore insurmountable, Of the prevalent error of 
attributing all evil things American todemocracy, 
we spoke in our observations on the work of De 
Tocqueville. The truth is cleverly illustrated 
in the work before us. 

“ Mr. Alison has added another name to the distin- 
guished historians to whom Scotland has given birth, 
What would he now think of a French historian, who, 
writing in 1736, thus spoke of the Porteus execu- 
tion ?—‘ In the kingdom of Scotland the terrible spec- 
tacle has been frequently exhibited of late years of 
persons obnoxious to the majority being publicly 
hanged from dyers’ poles by the people” * * A 
philosophic historian, intrenched in his own views of 
democracy, hesitates not to quote such paragraphs as 
sufficient authority for a long series of dogmatic dis- 
sertations on the evils of republican institutions ! 

Oh shame! where is thy blush ! 





over: This decency is delightful ! 


* * Could not any one (you, dear Julia, with all 
your timidity, if you choose to try) do into history 
such premises and conclusions as these——History 
made Easy, thus—or, to speak after the fashion of the 
day, ‘ History for the Million,’ thus :—‘ The evils and 


insecurity of monarchy are palpably evident, and the [ 


disloyalty and disaffection of the people of England 
cannot be doubted. Witness the frequently recur- 
ring attempts on the life of the Queen ; further com- 
ment is needless.’ Or thus:—‘ The appalling pro- 
gress of crime and violence in this kingdom is but too 
apparent. We need scarcely allude to the names of 
Greenacre, Courvoisier, and Good, to show that no 
one can rest secure from midnight murder and dis- 
gusting mutilation.” Are the English disloyal? No. 
Are they a nation of murderers ? is life so unsafe 
there, that every individual, ere he or she retires to 
repose, must— 

See that the polish’d arms be primed with care, 

And drop the night-bolt ; ruffians are abroad! 
Is this so? Any American child would lisp—no ; 
yet these inferences and conclusions are just as natural 
and right as those of Mr. Alison.” 

This is in the best spirit. 

Interspersed with the light and desultory 
matter, may be found occasional remarks of a 
more reflective character. The truth of the fol- 
lowing, perhaps, struck us the more, because 
the same idea recently occurred to ourselves 
under the same circumstances :— 

“There are a good many monuments in Kensal 
Green, and the ground is intersected with nice gravel 
walks, and many well-dressed parties were strolling 
about (principally ladies) and chatting gaily as they 
watched the trains rush rapidly along the Great Wes- 
tern Railway—what a distance one hears their clatter ! 
It has been said, ‘ In the midst of life we are in death ; 
but here the reverse seemed inculcated, for there 
were steam-carriages and cheerful idlers, and man’s 
trim and careful hand everywhere, as who should say, 
‘In the midst of death we are in life.’ ” 

What follows is more acrimonious, but still 
fair irony :— 

“Greatly to my surprise, no fee was exacted as we 
entered; perhaps, if these death-gardens become 
fashionable promenades, the proprietors may charge 
for admittance ; there is plenty of precedents—why 
should their monuments be viewed gratuitously ? Why 
should they not sell their fresh air as well as their 
flowery ground? I think I never told you before, 
that in all, I suppose in all, places like these, as 
well as in the Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park, 
etc. etc., are placed a number of painted boards con- 
taining respectful requests that the visitors will refrain 
from plucking the flowers, etc. How isthis? Why, 
in so very civilized—I beg their pardon, so very po- 
lished a community, are these constant prohibitions 
necessary ? Recollect, flower-loving but never flower- 
stealing Julia, the rabble—the mere vulgar, are no 
frequenters of these scenes.” 

But we should never finish, were we to point 
out all our agreements and disagreements with 
the author. We have said that the work is 
lively, and (without pausing to identify the 
colours under which it marches) that in its 
matter there are some things to be seriously 
thought about :—as books go, now-a-days, this is 
praise—and with that we must take our leave. 





Letters of Horace Walpole, §c. to Sir Horace 
Mann, 2 vols. 
(Second Notice.) 


Tue second volume brightens up, and extracts 
present themselves so copiously, as to make us 
grudge one unnecessary word. We have pass- 
ing glimpses of his Majesty of Denmark and 
the Czarina—we have in reserve a Petitot-pic- 
ture of her Familiar. In the meantime, the 
reader must put up with a notice of one who was 
more and less than a Queen, the fair and frail 
Du Barri :— 

“We are in constant expectation of hearing of the 
Duce de Choiseul’s fall, The Comtesse du Barri main- 
tains her ground, and they say will be presented to 
the Mesdames as soon as the Queen's mourning is 
While his wife 





lived, the King kept his mistresses only ; now a new 
one is not to be declared, while the court still wears 
black and white silks for the Queen!” 


Subsequently he observes,— 

“The grands habits are made, and nothing want, 
ing for her presentation but—what do you think? 
some woman of quality to present her. In that ser. 
vile Court and country, the nobility have had spirit 
enough to decline paying their court, though the King 
has stooped @ des bassesses to obtain it. The Dug 
de Choiseul will be the victim ; and they pretend tg 
say that he has declared he will resign a P Anglaise 
rather than be chassé by such a creature. His indis. 
cretion is astonishing: he has said at his own table, 
and she has been told so, ‘ Madame du Barri est trig 
mal informée ; on ne parle pas des catins chez moi, 
Catin diverts herself and King Solomon the wise 
with tossing oranges into the air after supper, and 
crying, ‘ Saute, Choiseul! saute, Praslin!? and then 
Solomon laughs heartily. Sometimes she flings 
powder in his sage face, and calls him Jean Farine! 
Well! we are not the foolishest nation in Europe 
yet!” 

The next page gives us a pendant in the nar- 
rative of Gélia Leelia Chudleigh’s guasi marriage 
with the Duke of Kingston. On the whole, this 
volume makes us doubt the supremacy of “ the 
good old times,”’ either in politeness or morals, 
At all events, our St.-Aulaires and Esterhazys 
do not treat the town with scenes like the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ Choiseul triumphs over us and Madame du Barri 
—her star seems to have lost itsinfluence. I donot 
know what another lady will say to Choiseul on the 
late behaviour of his friend, the Ambassador, here, 
As the adventure will make a chapter in the new 
edition of Wiquefort, and, consequently, will strike 
you, I will give you the detail. At the ball on the 
King’s birthday, Count Czernichew was sitting in the 
box of the Foreign Ministers next to the Count 
Seilern, the Imperial Ambassador. The latter, who 
is as fierce as the spread Eagle itself, and as stiff as 
the chin of all the Ferdinands, was, according to his 
custom, as near to Jupiter as was possible. Monsieur 
du Chatelet and the Prince de Masserano came in, 
Chatelet sidled up to the two former, spoke to them 
and passed behind them, but on a sudden lifted up 
his leg and thrust himself in between the two Im. 
perials. The Russian, astonished and provoked, 
endeavoured to push him away, and a jostle began 
that discomposed the faces and curls of both; and 
the Russian even dropped the word impertinent, 
Czernichew, however, quitted the spot of battle, and 
the Prince de Masserano, in support of the family- 
compact, hobbled into the place below Chatelet.” 


A notice or two of Paoli will be acceptable :— 
“Paoli is much approved here. The Court have 
artfully adopted him, and at least crushed one egg on 
which faction and her brood-hen, Mrs. Macaulay, 
would have been very glad to have sat. He prefers 
being well with the government that protects him.” 

Here we have the portrait of the Corsican, 
Who can tell how far the northern nature of his 
ager may have had the attraction of 

ith and kin to Boswell ?— 

“ Before I receive your answer about him, I must 
tell you that I have seen your friend Paoli. F found 
him last week at Court, and could not believe it 
when I was told who he was. I had stood close by 
him for some minutes, taking him for an English, or 
at least, for a Scotch officer. Nobody sure ever had 
an air so little foreign ! He was dressed in scarlet and 
gold, and the simplicity of his whole appearance had 
not given me the slightest suspicion of anything re 
markable in him. Afterwards, in the circle, as he 
again stood by me, he asked me some indifferent ques 
tion, without knowing me. I told him, without naming 
myself, that you were my particular friend. He-said 
he had written many letters to you, but believed they 
had all been intercepted. I replied, I would do him 
justice and tell you so. The King and Queen both 
took great notice of him. He has just made a tour 
to Bath, Oxford, &c., and was everywhere received 
with much distinction; so Mrs. Macaulay, it seems, 
has not laid him under an interdict.” 


We do not remember to have had heretofore 
Walpole’s judgment upon “ Junius ;” his Jere 
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ae — 
miade may be turned to the comfort of those 
who are fond, at the pose day, of descanting 
on the profligacy of the press :— 
«The licentiousness of abuse surpasses all example. 
The most savage massacre of private characters 
for sport; but we have lately had an attack 
made on the King himself, exceeding the North 
Briton. Such a paper has been printed by the famous 
Junius, whoever he is, that it would scarce have been 
written before Charles I. was in Carisbrook Castle. 
The Dukes of Gloucester and Cumberland are as 
little spared ; the former for having taken a wife for 
himself—so says the North Briton ; observe, J do not 
say so—and the latter for having taken another man's; 
for opposite actions are equally criminal in the spec- 
tacles of Opposition, the two glasses of which are 
always made, the one to see black as white, the other 
white as black, and also both to see that white and 
black are both black. To be sure, the younger High- 
ness has had the mishap of being surprised, at least 
once, with my Lady Grosvenor, who is actually dis- 
carded by her lord. * * Well, we are not singular. 
Another Junius has appeared in Portugal. There it 


seems they write satires with a club—the first instance, 
I suppose, of thrashing a king. His Majesty received 
two blows on his shoulder and his arm, intended @ la 
Junienne, at his head. The Queen instantly called 
for a gun, to shoot the bruiser herself. i 


No,’ said 
the King, ‘arrest him.’ They tell a melancholy story 
for the assassin; that, having lost a commission, he 
gave a memorial to the King, who bade him give it 
to the Secretary at War, which the poor creature did 
not think a likely method of redress. He was then 
prosecuted for not paying his tax out of nothing. De- 
spair carried him to the fountain head ; yet I doubt 
M. d’CZyras will discover a plot, and lop some more 
noble heads. I have often said, and oftener think, 
that this world is a comedy to those who think, a tragedy 
to those who feel—a solution of why Democritus 
laughed and Heraclitus wept. The only gainer is his- 
tory, which has constant opportunities of showing the 
various ways in which men can contrive to be fools 
and knaves.” 


In the fulness of our optimism, too, we will 
put the following choice paragraph in testimony 
against certain recent bankruptcy trials, to show 
how little the morals of our aristocracy have 
deteriorated :— 

“The gaming at Almack’s, which has taken the 
pas of White’s, is worthy the decline of our Empire, 
or Commonwealth, which you please. The young 
men of the age lose five, ten, fifteen thousand pounds 
inan evening there. Lord Stavordale, not one-and- 
twenty, lost eleven thousand there, last Tuesday, but 
recovered it by one great hand at hazard: he swore 
agreat oath,—‘ Now, if I had been playing deep, I 
might have won millions.’ His cousin, Charles Fox, 
shines equally there and in the House of Commons. 
He was twenty-one yesterday se’nnight; and is 
already one of our best speakers, Yesterday he was 
made a Lord of the Admiralty. We are not a great 
age, but surely we are tending to some great revolu- 
tion.” 

A word or two on the question of economy :— 
_ “What do you think of a winter-Ranelagh erect- 
ing in Oxford Road, at the expense of sixty thousand 
pounds? The new bank, including the value of the 
ground, and of the houses demolished to make room 
for it, will cost three hundred thousand; and erected, 
asmy Lady Townley says, by sober citizens too! I 
have touched before to you on the incredible profu- 
sion of our young men of fashion. I know a younger 
brother who literally gives a flower-woman half a 
guinea every morning for a bunch of roses for the 
nosegay in his button-hole. There has lately been 
a auction of stuffed birds; and, as natural history 
8 in fashion, there are physicians and others who 
paid forty and fifty guineas for a single Chinese phea- 
sant: you may buy a live one for five. After this, 
itis not extraordinary that pictures should be dear. 
We have at present three exhibitions. One West, 
who paints history in the taste of Poussin, gets three 
hundred pounds for a piece not too large to hang over 
achimney. He has merit, but is hard and heavy, 
and far unworthy of such prices. The rage to see 
these exhibitions is so great, that sometimes one 
cannot pass through the streets where they are. But 
tis incredible what sums are raised by mere exhibi- 


tions of anything; a new fashion, and to enter at 
which you pay a shilling or half-a-crown. Another 
rage, is for prints of English portraits: I have been 
collecting them above thirty years, and originally 
never gave for a mezzotinto above one or two shillings. 
The lowest are now a crown; most, from half a 
guinea to a guinea. Lately, I assisted a clergyman 
in compiling a catalogue of them ; since the publica- 
tion, scarce heads in books, not worth threepence, 
will sell for five guineas. Then we have Etruscan 
vases, made of earthenware, in Staffordshire, from 
two to five guineas; and or moulu, never made here 
before, which succeeds so well, that a tea-kettle, 
which the inventor offered for one hundred guineas, 
sold by auction for one hundred and thirty. In 
short, we are at the height of extravagance and im- 
provements, for we do improve rapidly in taste as 
well as in the former. I cannot say so much for our 
genius. Poetry is gone to bed, or into our prose; we 
are like the Romans in that too. If we have the 
arts of the Antonines,—we have the fustian also.’’ 

By way of illustration to the above, we may 
give the account of a masquerade, to which 
Walpole dragged himself, of course “ for the 
sake of the children” :— 

“It is very lucky, seeing how much of the tiger 
enters into the human composition, that there should 
be a good dose of the monkey too. * * Our civil war 
has been lulled asleep by a subscription-masquerade, 
for which the House of Commons literally adjourned 
yesterday. Instead of Fairfaxes and Cromwells, we 
have had a crowd of Henry the Eighths, Wolseys, 
Vandykes, and Harlequins; and because Wilkes was 
not mask enough, we had a man dressed like him, 
with a visor, in imitation of his squint, and a Cap of 
Liberty ona pole. In short, sixteen or eighteen young 
lords have given the town a masquerade ; and politics, 
for the last fortnight were forced to give way to habit- 
makers. The ball was last night at Soho; and, if pos- 
sible, was more magnificent than the King of Den- 
mark’s. The bishops opposed : he of London formally 
remonstrated to the King, who did not approve it 
but could not help him. The consequence was, that 
four divine vessels belonging to the holy fathers, alias 
their wives, were at this masquerade. Monkey again! 
A fair widow, who once bore my whole name, and 
now bears half of it, was there, with one of those 
whom the newspapers call great personages—he 
dressed like Edward the Fourth, she like Elizabeth 
Woodville in grey and pearls, with a black veil. 
Methinks it was not very difficult to find out the 
meaning of those masks. As one of my ancient 
passions, formerly, was masquerade, I had a large 
trunk of dresses by me. I dressed out a thousand 
young Conways and Cholmondeleys, and went with 
more pleasure to see them pleased than when I for- 
merly delighted in that diversion myself. It has cost 
me a great headache, and I shall probably never go 
to another. A symptom appeared of the change that 
has happened in the people. ‘The mob was beyond all 
belief: they held flambeaux to the windows of every 
coach, and demanded to havethe masks pulled off 
and put on at their pleasure, but with extreme good- 
humour and civility. I was with my Lady Hertford 
and two of her daughters, in their coach: the mob 
took me for Lord Hertford, and huzzaed and blessed 
me! One fellow cried out,‘ Are you for Wilkes?” 
another said, ‘D—n you, you fool, what has Wilkes 
to do with a masquerade? * * There was a stroke 
of the monkey last night that will sound ill in the 
ears of your neighbour the Pope. The heir-apparent 
of the House of Norfolk, a drunken old mad fellow, 
was, though a Catholic, dressed like a cardinal: I 
hope he was scandalized at the wives of our bishops.’’ 

We promised our readers a peep at the 
Czarina’s coadjutor. Here then is her portrait : 
no Liotard, but a bright characteristic Sir 
Joshua—as all who remember Miss Wilmot’s 
amusing memoirs will attest :— 

“Who do you think is arrived? The famous 
Princess Daschkaw, the Czarina’s favourite and ac- 
complice, now in disgrace—and yet alive! Nay, both 
she and the Empress are alive! She has put her son 
to Westminster school. The devil is in it, if the son 
of a conspiratress, with an English education, does 
not turn out a notable politician. Iam impatient to 
get well, or at least hope she may stay till I am, that 





I may see her. Cooled as my curiosity is about most 





things, I own I am eager to see this amazon, who had 
8o great a share in a revolution, when she was not 
above nineteen, I have a print of the Czarina, with 
Russian verses under it, written by this virago. I do 
not understand them, but I conclude their value 
depends more on the authoress than the poetry. One 
is pretty sure what they do not contain—truth. Adieu. 
* * Well, I have seen the Princess Daschkaw, and 
she is well worth seeing—not for her person, though, 
for an absolute Tartar, she is not ugly: her smile is 
pleasing, but her eyes have a very Catiline fierceness. 
Her behaviour is extraordinarily frank and easy. She 
talks on all subjects, and not ill, nor with striking 
pedantry, and is quick and very animated. She puts 
herself above all attention to dress, and everything 
feminine, and yet sings tenderly and agreeably, with 
a pretty voice. She, and a Russian lady who accoms 
panies her, sung two songs of the people, who are all 
musical ; one was grave, the other lively, but with 
very tender turns, and both resembling extremely the 
Venetian barquerolles. She speaks English a little, 
understands it easily: French is very familiar to her, 
and she knows Latin. When the news of the naval 
victory over the Turks arrived at Petersburgh, the 
Czarina made the archbishop mount the tomb of 
Peter the Great, and ascribe the victory to him as 
the founder of the Marine. It was a bold coup de 
thédtre, and Pagan enough. The discourse, which is 
said to be very elegant, the princess has translated 
into French, and Dr. Hinchcliffe, Bishop of Peter- 
borough, is to publish it in English. But, as an in- 
stance of her quickness and parts, I must tell you 
that she went to a Quaker’s meeting. As she came 
away, one of the women came up to her, and told her 
she saw she wasa foreigner, that she wished her much 
prosperity, and should be very glad if anything she 
had seen amongst them that day should contribute to 
her salvation. ‘The Princess thanked her very civilly, 
and said, * Madame, je ne s¢ais, si la voye de silence 
n’est point la meilleure fagon d’adorer l’Etre Su- 
preme.’ In short, she is a very singular personage, 
and I am extremely pleased that I have seen her. 
Adieu.” 

We must end—at least, for the present. These 
letters are like the Sibylline leaves, precious as 
being the last. Have we no Walpoles among 
us, taking notes for the comfort and enrichment 
of generations yet unborn ? 





The War of the Sicilian Vespers ; or, an Epoch 
in Sicilian History during the Thirteenth 
Century—[_La Guerra, §c.] By M. Amari. 
2nd edit. 2 vols. Paris, Baudry. 

Suurt out from the field of political discussion, 

and closely cribbed and cabined within the 

cordon sanitaire of the Catholic Church, the 
young Italians have thrown themselves = 
general literature, as a channel for venting their 
free thoughts; and have sought, in the past more 
especially, an indirect way of communicating 
impressions, of which the present was the occa- 
sion and the end. This is the key to the his- 
tories and romances which have, of late, ap- 
peared from beyond the Alps, all more or less 
calculated to awaken the slumbering intellects of 
the particular readers to whom they are ad- 
dressed, and to redeem them from the thraldom 
of a curtailed system of public education. How 
far the present work is entitled to the praise or 
blame of this arriére pensée we shall not inquire ; 
but, if the foreign journals are to be trusted, its 
author narrowly escaped the penalties incurred 
by all who presume to think and to speak out 
their thoughts under a despotic government. 

According to those authorities, it appears that 

Signor Amari’s work having, by some accident, 

failed to attract any preliminary notice from the 

Neapolitan government, had, on the publica- 

tion of the first edition at Palermo, acquired 

such a reputation for successful historical 
research, as to lead some enthusiastic person, 
having official access, to propose the author 
as a fit subject for encouragement and re- 
ward. Attention having been thus excited, 
the government examined into the matter, and 
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the result was, that the patron was desired to 
recall home his young friend (then out of the 
kingdom). Amari, it is stated, obeyed the call, 
and was actually on his way to the steam-boat, 
when a friendly and timely admonition informed 
him that punishment, and not reward, awaited 
his arrival within the Neapolitan jurisdiction. 

The sum of offence which drew down the 
anger of the Neapolitan court (if the story be 
true), is, perhaps, contained in the choice of sub- 
ject. The epoch selected for illustration by Sig. 
Amari is the revolution which redeemed Sicily 
from a foreign yoke, heavy in proportion to the 
unbridled passions and barbarous contempt of 
laws then universalin Europe. It will not readily 
be perceived what interest an Italian govern- 
ment can feel in concealing transactions nearly 
six hundred years past, nor in hiding from its 
citizens the crimes and the horrors of a foreign 
invasion. The most jealous censors, it might 
be thought, could have afforded to pass by an 
exposure of these things. But the revolution 
was a popular revolution, and may have been 
deemed bad as an example to the modern Sici- 
lians. The work treats also of the intrigues and 
mondanités of Popes; but above all, in nar- 
rating facts, backed by documental evidence, 
the author has not spared those moral reflec- 
tions, without which history is dry, barren, and 
profitless. Judged by the canons of criticism 
which prevail in England or in France, there 
is nothing in the volumes which should give 
offence—nothing that transcends the honest 
frankness of a writer, with whom morality is 
not a jest, or human happiness beneath regard. 
But this is a point with which (Heaven be praised) 
an English critic has nothing to do. It is 
enough for us to notice the appearance of a 
work of no common merit, on a theme which, 
though somewhat remote from English historical 
associations, is not without considerable interest. 
The revolution, of which the Sicilian Vespers 
was the incident that best maintains its recol- 
lection among ordinary readers, is in truth a re- 
markable episode in the story of the European 
struggle between the people and their feudal 
oppressors, and a striking illustration of the 
energies latent in the most depressed and 
degraded populations,—energies that are, per- 
haps, never more likely to burst forth, than 
when they are most disregarded and despised. 
The distinctive circumstance in this narrative 
is, that it sets on one side much of the romance 
of the story of John of Procida; and attributes 
the revolution less to foreign intrigues, than to 
the force of events acting upon a despairing and 
prepared people. 

In favour of this opinion there is much general 
probability; andif the author takes a higher 
view of the Sicilian character in those days, 
than accords with ordinary belief, the reader 
should recollect that Sicily took an early lead 
in the restoration of literature and the arts; and 
by its vicinity to the East, was favourably placed 
for receiving the lights reflected from Constan- 
tinople and from the Arabian Moslem. 

The work, as first published, was comprised 
in a single volume; but the author, on visiting 
Paris, discovered, among the MSS. of the Royal 
Library, a number of documents throwing light 
on the incidents of his narrative: with these 
and other aids he has corrected and enlarged the 
whole; and it has been thought worthy to take 
rank among the present publisher's ‘“ Collec- 
tion of the best Italian Authors.” 





The Attaché; or Sam Slick in England. By 
the Author of ‘ The Clockmaker.’ 
(Second Notice.] 
WE last week published a pleasant letter from 
our friend the Clockmaker—we beg pardon, 
from “the Honourable Mr. Slick, Attaché of the 





American Legation to the Court of Saint Jimses’ 
Victoria” —and we had hoped on this occasion 
to have introduced him formally to our readers. 
But he is not in a humour to admit of these 
small ceremonials. Dickens, it appears, has put 
his dander up, and he has taken Cooper’s hint, 
and comes in ‘a billigerent’ humour. In proof, 
we will refer to a scene on board the packet, just 
before landing, where a hint was given him by 
Mr. Poker that he was not exactly in the right 
temper to visit England :— 


“*What is the temper,’ he replied, with much 
warmth, that they visit us in? Look at Dickens; 
was there ever a man made so much of, except La 
Fayette ? And who was Dickens? Not a Frenchman 
that is a friend to us, not a native that hasa claim on 
us; not a colonist, who, though English by name is 
still an American by birth, six of one and half a 
dozen of t’other, and therefore a kind of half-breed 
brother. No! he was a cussed Britisher; and what 
is wus, a British author; and yet, because he was a 
man of genius, because genius has the ’tarnal globe for 
its theme, and the world for its home, and mankind for 
itsreaders, and bean’t a citizen of thisstate or that state, 
but a native of the univarse, why we welcomed him, 
and feasted him, and leveed him, and escorted him, 
and cheered him, and honoured him, did he honour 
us? What did he say of us when he returned ? Read 
hisbook. No,don’t read his book, for it tante worth 
readin’. Has he said one word of all that reception 
in his book ? that book that will be read, translated, 
and read agin all over Europe—has he said one word 
of that reception? Answer me that, will you? Darned 
the word, his me ory was bad; he lost it over the 
tafrail when he was sea-sick. But his note-book was 
safe under lock and key, and the pigs in New York, 
and the chap the rats eat in jail, and the rough man 
from Kentucky, and theentire raft of galls emprisoned 
in one night, and the spittin’ boxes and all that stuff, 
warn’t trusted to memory, it was noted down, and 
printed. But it tante no matter. Let any man give 
me any sarce in England, about my country, or not 
give me the right po-sition in society, as Attaché to 
our Legation, and, as Cooper says, Ill become bel- 
ligerent, too, I will, I snore. I can snuff a candle 
with a pistol as fast as you can light it; hang up an 
orange, and I'll first peel it with ball and then 
quarter it. Heavens! I'll let daylight dawn through 
some o’ their jackets, I know. ‘Jube, you infarnal 
black scoundrel, you odoriferous nigger you, what's 
that you've got there?’ ‘An apple, massa.’ ‘Take 
off your cap and put that apple on your head, then 
stand sideways by that port-hole, and hold steady, or 
you might stand a smart chance to have your wool 
carded, that’s all.’ Then taking a pistol out of the 
side-pocket of his mackintosh, he deliberately walked 
over to the other side of the deck, and examined his 
priming. ‘ Good heavens, Mr. Slick !’ said I in great 
alarm, ‘ what are you about?’ ‘I am goin’, he said 
with the greatest coolness, but at the same time with 
equal sternness, ‘to bore a hole through that apple, 
Sir” ‘For shame! Sir,’ I said. ‘How can you 
think of such a thing? Suppose you were to miss 
your shot, and kill that unfortunate boy ?’ ‘I won’t 
suppose no such thing, Sir, I can’t miss it. I couldn't 
miss it if I was to try. Hold your head steady, Jube 
-—and if I did, it’s no great matter. The onsarcum- 
cised Amalikite ain’t worth over three hundred dollars 
at the furthest, that’s a fact ; and the way he’d pyson 
ashark ain’t no matter. Are you ready, Jube? ‘ Yes, 
massa.’ ‘You shall do no such thing, Sir,’ I said, 
seizing his arm with both my hands. ‘ If you at- 
tempt to shoot at that apple, I shall hold no further 
intercourse with you. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, Sir” ‘Ky! massa,’ said Jube, ‘let him fire, 
Sar; he no hurt Jube; he no foozle de hair. LTisn’t 
one mossel afeerd. He often do it, jist to keep him 
hand in, Sar. Massa most a grand shot, Sar. He 
take off de ear ob de squirrel so slick, he neber miss 
it, till he go scratchin’ his head. Let him appel hab 
it, massa.” ‘Oh, yes,’ said Mr. Slick, * he is a Chris- 
tian is Jube, he is as good as a white Britisher: 
same flesh, only a leetle, jist a leetle darker ; same 
blood, only not quite so old, ain’t quite so much tarter 
on the bottle as a lord’s has; oh him and a Britisher 
is all one brother—oh by all means— 

Him fader’s hope—him mudder’s joy, 
Him darlin little nigger boy. 





You'd better cry over him, hadn't you. B : 
call him brother, hug him, give hing the «Aboli 
kiss, write an article on slavery, like Dickens ; m 
him toa white gall to England, get him a yore 4 
darter with a good fortin, and we'll soon see whether 
her father was a talkin’ cant or no, about niggers, 
Cuss ’em, let any o° these Britishers give me slack 
and I'll give °em cranberry for their goose, I know. 
I'd jump right down their throat with spurs on, ang 
gallop their sarce out.’ ” 


After this the reader will not be surprised at 
the following character of Englishmen, which, if 
not true, is a gem in its way :— 

“* Hallo! what's that ? why if it ain't land ahead 
as I’m alive!’ said Mr. Slick. * Well, come this ig 
pleasant too, we have made amost an everlastin’ short 
voyage of it, ante we; and I must say I like lang 
quite as well as sea, in a giniral way, arter all; but, 
Squire, here is the first Britisher. That critter that's 
a clawin’ up the side of the vessel like a cat, is the 
pilot: now do for goodness gracious sake, jist look at 
him, and hear him.’ ‘What port?’ ‘ Liverpool 
‘ Keep her up a point.’ * Do you hear that, Squire? 
that’s English, or what we used to call to singing 
school short metre. The critter don’t say a word, 
even as much as “ by your leave”; but jist goes and 
takes his post, and don’t ask the name of the vessel, 
or pass the time o’ day with the Captin. That ain’t 
in the bill, it tante paid for that; if it was, he'd off 
cap, touch the deck three times with his forehead, 
and “ Slam” like a Turk to his Honour the Skipper, 
There's plenty of civility here to England if you pay 
for it: you can buy as much in five minits, as will 
make you sick for a week; but if you don’t pay for 
it, you not only won't get it, but you get sarce instead 
of it, that is if you are fool enough to stand and have 
it rubbed in. They are as cold as Presbyterian 
charity, and mean enough to put the sun in eclipse, 
are the English. They hante sct up the brazen image 
here to worship, but they’ve got a gold one, and that 
they do adore and no mistake ; it’s all pay, pay, pay; 
parquisite, parquisite, parquisite ; extortion, extortion, 
extortion. There is a whole pack of yelpin’ devils to 
your heels here, for everlastinly a cringin’, fawnin’ and 
coaxin’, or snarlin’, grumblin’ or bullyin’ you out of 
yourmoney. There's the boatman, and tide-waiter, 
and porter, and custom-er, and truck man as soon as 
you land ; and the sarvant-man, and chamber-gall, and 
boots, and porter again to the inn. And then onthe 
road, there is trunk-lifter, and coachman, and guard, 
and beggar-man, and a critter that opens the coach 
door, that they calls a waterman, cause he is infarnal 
dirty, and never sees water. They are jist likea 
snarl o’ snakes, their name is legion and there aint 
no eend to em.’ ” 


We have not often stumbled on a more pithy 
description of ‘Tories, Whigs, and Radicals, 
than Mr. Slick has recorded from the lips of “an 
old critter to Halifax” :— 

“ He said he could tell a man’s politicks by his 
shirt. ‘A Tory, Sir,’ said he, for he was a pompious 
old boy was old Blue-Nose ; ‘a Tory, Sir,’ said he, 
‘is a gentleman every inch of him, stock, lock, and 
barrel; and he puts a clean frill shirt on every day. 
A Whig, Sir,’ says he, ‘is a gentleman every other 
inch of him, and he puts an onfrilled one on every 
other day. A Radical, Sir, ain’t no gentleman at all, 
and he only puts one on of a Sunday. But a Chartist, 
Sir, is a loafer; he never puts one on till the old one 
won't hold together no longer, and drops offin pieces.” 

The Attaché, on his arrival, of course paid 
a visit to Abednego Layman, the Americal 
Minister—“the Socdolager,” as he calls him. 
Perhaps our readers may desire to know whit 
is a Socdolager :— 

“The Socdolager is the President of the lakes—he 
is the whale of the intarnal seas—the Indgians wor 
shipped him once on a time, as the king of fishes. He 
lives in great state in the deep waters, does the old 
boy, and he don‘toften show himself. Inever see'd him 
myself, nor any one that ever had sot eyes on him; 
but the old Indgians have see’d him and know him 
well, He won’t take no bait, will the Socdolager 
he can’t be caught, no how you can fix, he 8® 
*tarnal knowin’, and he can’t be speared nother, fot 
the moment he sees aim taken, he ryles the watet 
and is out of sight in no time. He can take in whole 
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of others hisself tho’ at a mouthful. He’sa 
whapper, that’sa fact. I call our Minister here ‘the 
Socdolager,’ for our diplomaters were never known 
to be hooked once yet, and actilly beat all natur’ for 
knowin’ the soundins, smellin’ the bait, givin’ the 
dodge, or rylin’ the water; so no soul can see thro’ it 
put themselves. Yes, he is ‘a Socdolager,’ or a whale 
among diplomaters.” . ; 

The account of the visit will remind the 
reader of recent events at Oxford :— 

«¢Sam Slick,’ sais he, ‘as I’m alive. Well, how 
do you do, Mr, Slick ? I am ’nation glad to see you, 
[affection you as a member of our legation. I feel 
kinder proud to have the first literary man of our 

reat nation as my Attaché.’ ‘Your knowledge of 
human natur (‘added to your’n of soft sawder,’ sais I,) 
¢ will raise our great nation, I guess, in the scale o° 
European estimation.’ He is as sensitive as a skinned 
eel, is Layman, and he winced at that poke at his 
soft sawder like any thing, and puckered a little about 
the mouth, but he didn’t say nothin’, he only bowed. 
He was a Unitarian preacher once, was Abednego, 
put he swapt preachin’ for politics, and a good trade 
he made of it too; that’s a fact. ‘A great change,’ 


sais I, ‘ Abednego, since you was preachin’ to Con- 
necticut and I wasa vendin’ of clocks to Nova Scotia, 


ain't it? Who'd athought then, you'd a been “a 
Socdolager,” and me your “ pilot fish,” eh!’ It was 
araw spot, that, and I always touched him on it for 
fun. ‘Sam,’ said he, and his face fell like an empty 
puss, when it gets a few cents put into each eend on 
it, the weight makes it grow twice as long in a minute. 
‘Sam,’ said he, ‘don’t call me that are, except when 
we are alone here, that’s a good soul ; not that I am 
proud, for Iam a true Republican ;’ and he put his 
hand on his heart, bowed and smiled handsum, * but 
these people will make a nickname of it, and we shall 
never hear the last of it ; that’s a fact. We must 
respect ourselves, afore others will respect us. You 
onderstand don’t you?? ‘Oh, don’t I,’ sais I, ‘that’s 
all? It’s only here I talks this way, because we are 
at home now ; but I can’t help a thinkin’ how strange 
things do turn up sometimes, Do you recollect, when 
I heard you a-preachin’ about Hope a-pitchin’ of her 
tenton a hill? By gosh, it struck me then, you'd 
pitch your tent high some day; you did it beautiful.’ 
* * ‘Hope,’ sais he, ‘is the attribute of a Christian, 
Slick, for he hopes beyond this world; but I changed 
on principle.’ * Well,’ sais I, ‘I changed on interest ; 
now if our great nation is backed by principal and 
interest here, I guess its credit is kinder well built.’ ” 

Mr. Slick found time hang heavily on his 
hands. He complains bitterly of our late hours 
and nothing to do :— 

“You can’t get out a bed afore twelve, in winter, 
the days is so short, and the fires ain’t made, or the 
toom dusted, or the breakfast can’t be got, or sumthin’ 
oranother. Andif you did, what’s the use? There 
is no one to talk to, and books only weaken your 
understandin’, as water does brandy. They make 
you let others guess for you, instead of guessin’ for 
yourself. Sarvants spile your habits here, and books 
spile your mind. I wouldn’t swap ideas with any 
man. I make my own opinions, as I used to do my 
own clocks; and I find they are truer than other 
men’s, The Turks are so cussed heavy, they have 
people to dance for °em; the English are wus, for 
they hire people to think for ‘em. Never read a 
book, Squire, alwaysthink for yourself. Well, arter 
breakfast, it's on hat and coat, ombrella in hand, 
(don’t never forget that, for the rumatiz, like the 
petlice, is always on the look out here, to grab hold 
ofa feller) and go somewhere where there is some- 
body or another, and smoke, and then wash it down 
with a sherry-cobbler ; (the drinks ain't good here ; 
they hante no variety in them nother; no white-nose, 
apple-jack, stone-wall, chain-lightning, rail-road, hail- 
storm-ginsling-talabogus, switchel-flip, gum-ticklers, 
phlem-cutters, juleps, skate-iron, cast-steel, cock-tail, 
or nothin’, but that heavy stupid black fat porter.)” 

_ That magic word “ dinner” introduces us toa 
lively description of a dinner-party :— 

“Folks are up to the notch here when dinner is in 
question, that’s a fact, fat, gouty, broken-winded, and 
foundered as they be. It's rap, rap, rap, for twenty 
minutes at the door, and in they come, one arter the 
other, as fast as the sarvants can carry up their names. 
Cuss them sarvants! it takes seven or eight of ‘em 


to carry a man’s name up stairs, they are so awful 
lazy, and so shocking full of porter.” 

Mr. Slick found thatit was not always pleasant 
to be a “lion” :— 

“When I first came I was nation proud of that 
title, ‘ the Attaché;’ now I am happified it’s nothin’ 
but ‘only an Attaché, and I’lltell you why. The 
great guns, and big bugs, have to take in each other’s 
ladies, so thesé old ones have to herd together. Well, 
the nobodies go together too, and sit together, and 
I’ve observed these nobodies are the pleasantest 
people at table, and they have the pleasantest places, 
because they sit down with each other and are 
jist like yourself, plaguy glad to get some one to talk 
to. Somebody can only visit somebody, but nobody 
can go anywhere, and therefore nobody sees and 
knows twice as much as somebody does. Somebodies 
must be axed, if they are as stupid as a pump; but 
nobodies needn’t, and never are, unless they are spicy 
sort o’ folks, so you are sure of them, and they have 
all the fun and wit of the table at their eend, and no 
mistake. I wouldn't take a title if they would give 
it to me, for if I had one, I should have a fat old par- 
blind dowager detailed on to me to take in to dinner ; 
and what the plague is her jewels and laces, and silks 
and sattins, and wigsto me? As it is, I havea chance 
to have a gall to take in that’s a jewel herself—one 
that don’t want nosettin’ off, and carries her diamonds 
in her eyes, and so on.” 


The Attaché’s first dinner-party commenced 
somewhat unfortunately :— 

“Lord, the first time 1 went to one o’ these grand 
let offs I felt kinder skerry, and as nobody was allo- 
cated to me to take in, I goes in alone, not knowin’ 
where I was to settle down as a squatter, and kinder 
lagged behind ; when the buttler comes and rams a 
napkin in my hand, and gives me a shove, and sais 
he, ‘Go and stand behind your master, sir,’ sais he. 
Oh Solomon ! how that waked me up. How I curled 
inwardly when he did that. ‘You've mistaken the 
child,’ sais I mildly, and I held out the napkin, and 
jist as he went to take it, I gave him a sly poke in 
the bread-basket, that made him bend forward and 
say ‘eugh.’ * Wake’Snakes and walk your chalks,’ 
sais J, ‘will you?’ and down I pops on the first empty 
chair. Lord, how white he looked about the gills 
arterwards ; I thought I should a split when I looked 
at him. Guess he’ll know an Attaché when he sees 
him next time. Well, there isdinner. One sarvice 
of plate is like another sarvice of plate,any one dozen 
of sarvants are like another dozen of sarvants, hock 
is hock, and champaigne is champaigne—and one 
dinner is like another dinner. The only difference 
is in the thing itself that’s cooked. Veal, to be good, 
must look like anything else but veal, you mustn’t 
know it when you see it, or it’s vulgar; mutton must 
be incog. too ; beef must have a mask on; any thin’ 
that looks solid, take a spoon to; any thin’ that looks 
light, cut with a knife ; if a thing looks like fish, you 
may take your oath it is flesh ; and if it seems rael 
flesh, it’s only disguised, for it’s sure to be fish; nothin’ 
must be nateral, natur is out of fashion here. This 
isa manufacturin’ country, every thing is done by ma- 
chinery, and that that ain’t must be made to look 
like it; and I must say, the dinner machinery is par- 
fect. Sarvants keep goin’ round and round in a ring, 
slow, but sartain, and for ever, like the arms of a great 
big windmill, shovin’ dish after dish, in dum show, 
afore your nose, for you to sce how you like the 
flavour ; when your glass is empty it’s filled ; when 
your eyes is off your plate, it’s off too, afore you can 
say Nick Biddle. Folks speak low here ; steam is 
valuable, and noise onpolite. They call it a ‘ subdued 
tone.’ Poor tame things, they are subdued, that’s a 
fact ; slaves to an arbitrary tyrannical fashion that 
don’t leave ’em no free will at all.” 

It is difficult to say which is best, Sam’s sense 
or nonsense. ‘The following is a hint to a Colo- 
nial Secretary at Downing Street :— 

“* Your long acquaintance with the provinces, 
and familiar intercourse with the people,’ sais he, 
‘must have made you quite at home on all colonial 
topics.’ ‘I thought so once,’ sais I; * but I don’t 
think so now no more, Sir.’ *‘ Why how is that? 
saishe. ‘* Why, Sir, sais I, * you can hold a book so 
near your eyes as not to be able to read a word of it; 
hold it off further, and get the right focus, and you 
can read beautiful. Now the right distance to see a 





colony, and know all about it, is England. Three 
thousand miles is the right focus for a political spy- 
glass. A man livin’ here, and who never was out of 
England, knows twice as much about the provinces 
asI do.’ ‘Oh, you are joking,’ sais he. ‘ Not a bit,’ 
sais I, ‘TI find folks here that not only know every- 
thing about them countries, but have no doubts upon 
any matter, and ask no questions; in fact, they not 
only know more than me, but more than the people 
—— do, what they want. It’s curious, but it's 
a fact.’” 


A truce for a moment to jest, even when it 
carries with ita wholesome moral, and let us hear 
what Mr. Hopewell, “ the minister,” has to say 
on this subject :— 

“ England, besides other outlets, has a never-fail- 
ing one in the colonies, but the colonies have no 
outlet. Cromwell and Hampden were actually em- 
barked on board of a vessel in the Thames, for Bos- 
ton, when they were prevented from sailing by an 
Order in Council. What was the consequence? The 
sovereign was dethroned. Instead of leading a small 
sect of fanatical puritans, and being the first men of 
a village in Massachussets, they aspired to be the 
first men in an empire, and succeeded. So in the old 
colonies, Had Washington been sent abroad in 
command of a regiment, Adams to govern a colony, 
Franklin to make experiments in an observatory like 
that at Greenwich, and a more extended field been 
opened to colonial talent, the United States would 
still have continued to be dependencies of Great Bri- 
tain. There is no room for men of talent in British 
America ; and by not affording them an opportunity 
of distinguishing themselves, or rewarding them when 
they do, they are always ready to make one, by 
opposition. In comparing their situation with that 
of the inhabitants of the British Isles, they feel that 
they labour under disabilities ; these disabilities they 
feel as a degradation ; and as those who impose that 
degradation live three thousand miles off, it be- 
comes a question whether it is better to suffer or 
resist.” 

Here is Sam’s opinion on the same sub- 
ject, in an imaginary conversation with Lord 
Stanley :— 

“Says you, ‘My Lord—don’t forget his title—every 
man likes the sound of that, it’s music to his ears, it’s 
like our splendid national air, Yankee Doodle, you 
never get tired of it. * My Lord,’ sais you, ‘ what do 

you suppose is the reason the French keep Algiers ? 
Well, he’ll up and say, its an outlet for the fiery 
spirits of France, it gives them employment and an 
opportunity to distinguish themselves, and what the 
climate and the inimy spare, become valuable 
officers. It makes good soldiers out of bad subjects. 
*Do you call that good policy? sais you. Well, 
he’s a trump, is Mr. Stanley, at least folks say so; 
and he'll say right off the reel ‘ onquestionably it is 
—excellent policy.” When he says that, you have 
him bagged, he may flounder and spring like a salmon 
jist caught; but he can’t out of the landin’ net, 
You've got him, and no mistake. Sais you ‘ what 
outlet have you for the colonies? Well, he'll scratch 
his head and stare at that, for a space. He'll hum 
and haw a little to get breath, for he never thought 
of that afore, since he grow'’d up; but he’s no fool, I 
can tell you, and he'll out with his mould, run an 
answer and be ready for you in no time. He'll say, 
* They don’t require none, Sir. They have no re- 
dundant population. They are an outlet themselves.’ 
Sais you, ‘I wasn’t talking of an outlet for popula- 
tion, for France or the provinces nother. I was talk- 
ing of an outlet for the clever men, for the onquict 
ones, for the fiery spirits.” ‘For that, Sir,’ he will 
say, ‘they have the local patronage.’ ‘Oh !’ sais you, 
*I warn’t aware, I beg pardon, I have been absent 
some time, as long as twenty days or perhaps twenty- 
five, there must have been great changes, since I 
left.’ ‘The garrison,’ sais you. ‘Is English,’ sais 
he. ‘The armed ships in the harbour?’ ‘ English.’ 
‘The governor and his secretary ?? ‘English.’ *The 
principal officer of customs and principal part of his 
deputies? ‘English.’ ‘The commissariat and the 
staff? ‘English toa man.’ ‘The dockyard people ?” 
‘English.’ ‘The postmaster giniral?? ‘ English.’ 
* What, English ?’ sais you, and look all surprise, as 
if you didn’t know. ‘I thought he was a colonist, 
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*No,’ he'll say, ‘not now; we have jist sent an 
English one over, for we find its a good thing that.’ 
‘One word more,’ sais you, ‘and I have done. If 
your army officers out there, get leave of absence, 
do you stop their pay ?’ ‘ No.’ ‘ Do you sarve native 
colonists the same way?’ ‘No, we stop half their 
salaries.’ ‘ Exactly,’ sais you,‘ make them feel the 
difference. Always make a nigger feel he is a nigger, 
or he'll get sassy, you may depend.’” 

We are accustomed, and we think not un- 
reasonably, to admire our country life; not so 
the Attaché :— 

“ © Here,’ said Mr. Slick, ‘is an invitation for you 
and me, and minister to go and visit Sir Littleeared 
Bighead, down to Yorkshire. You can go if you 
like, and for once, p’raps it’s worth goin’ to see how 
these chaps first kill time, and then how time kills 
them in turn. Eatin’, drinkin’, sleepin’, growlin’, 
fowlin’, and huntin’ kills time; and gout, apoplexy, 
dispepsy, and blue devils kills them.’” 

A “swoi-ree”’ is a picture to the life :— 

“ T wish to goodness you'd go to a Swoi-ree oncet, 
Squire, jist oncet—a grand let off, one that’s upper 
crust and rael jam. It’s worth seein’ oncet jist as a 
show, I tell you, for you have no more nection of it 
than a child. All Halifax, if it was swept up clean 
and shook out into a room, wouldn't make one swoi- 
ree. I have been to three to-night, and all on ’en: 
was mobs—regular mobs. * * My first party to- 
night was a conversation one; that is for them that 
could talk; as for me I couldn't talk a bit, and 
all I could think was, ‘ how infarnal hot it is!’ * * 
*Very good, Mr. Slick. Let me introduce you to 

, they are whipt off in the current, and I don’t 
see ‘em again no more. ‘A beautiful show of flow- 
ers, Madam, at the garden: they are all in full blow 
now. The rhododendron had a tooth pulled 
when she was asleep.’ ‘ Please to let me pass, Sir.’ 
‘With all my heart, Miss, if I could; but I can% 
move; if I could I would down on the carpet, and 
you should ‘walk over me. ‘Take care of your feet, 
Miss, I am off of mine. Lord bless me! what's 
this? why as I am a livin’ sinner, it’s half her frock 
hitched on to my coat button. Now I know what 
that scream meant.’ ‘* How do you do Mr. Slick ? 
When did you come? *Why I came—’ he is 
turned round, and shoved out o”’ hearin.’ * Xanthian 
marbles at the British Museum are quite wonderful ; 
got into his throat, the doctor turned him upside 
down, stood him on his head, and out it came—his 
own tunnel was too small.’ ‘ Oh, Sir, you are cuttin’ 
me.’ ‘Me, Miss! Where had I the pleasure of 
secin’ you before, I never cut a lady in my life, 
couldn’t do so rude a thing. Haven’t the honour to 
recollect you.’ ‘Oh, Sir, take it away, it cuts me.’ 
Poor thing, she is distracted, I don’t wonder. She's 
drove crazy, though I think she must have been mad 
to come here at all. * Your hat, Sir.’ * Oh that cussed 
French hat is it? Well, the rim is as stiff and as 
sharp as a cleaver, that’s a fact, I don’t wonder it cut 
you.’ * Eddis’s pictur—capital painting, fell out of 
the barge, and was drowned.’ * Ilaving been beat 
on the shillin’ duty ; they will attach him on the 
fourpence, and thimble rigg him out of that.’ * They 
say Sugden is in town—hung in a bad light at the 
Temple Church.* § Who is that? * Lady Fobus; 
paired off for the Session; Brodie operated.’ 
Lady Frances ; got the Life Guards; there will be a 
division to night.’ * That's Sam Slick; I'll intro- 
duce you; made a capital speech in the House of 
Lords, in answer to Brougham—Lobelia—voted for 
the bill—The Duchess is very fond of Irish 
Arms—’” 

Here is a portrait of an American Elder—a 
reminiscence of Mr. Slick’s :-— 

“ As I was a joggin’ on along the road, who should 
I overtake but Elder Stephen Grab, of Beech- 
meadows, a mounted on a considerable of a clever- 
lookin’ black mare. The Elder was a pious man; 
at least he looked like one, and spoke like one too. 
Tis face was as long as the moral law, and p’rhaps 
an inch longer, and as smooth asa hone ; and his 
voice was so soft and sweet, and his tongue moved so 
ily on its hinges, you’d a thought you might a trusted 
him with ontold gold, if you didn’t care whether you 
ever got it agin or no, He had a bran new hat on, 
with a brim that was none of the smallest, to keep 
the sun from makin’ his inner man wink, and his go- 





to-meetin’ clothes on, and a pair of silver mounted 
spurs, and a beautiful white cravat, tied behind, so as 
to have no bows to it, and look meek. If there was 
a good man on airth, you'd a said it was him. And 
he seemed to feel it, and know it too, for there was a 
kind of look o° triumph about him, as if he had con- 
quered the Evil One, and was considerable well satis- 
fied with himself.” 

But we must come to a close, and cannot do 
so better than with one of Sam’s short but per- 
tinent reflections :-— 

Tt don’t do to say you don’t know, it lowers you 
in the eyes of other folks. If you don’t know what 
another man knows he is shocked at your ignorance. 
But if he don’t know what you do, he can find an 
excuse in a minute. Never say you don’t know.” 

Perhaps, in conclusion, we ought to offer a 
few come of general criticism ; but, in truth, it 
matters not what may be the opinion of the 
critics—Sam is a favourite, and deservedly so: 
whether we pronounce the work to be good, 
bad, or indifferent, everybody will read it, and 
they ought. Sam is always amusing, and often 
instructive; but there was an easy familiarit 
about the Clockmaker—a bold daring, too, whic 
is not quite so apparent in the Attaché. The 
author has seen much of England, and noted 
much that he has seen; yet the bock is, after all, 
more to be admired for manner than matter. 
It penetrates but little below the surface, and 
leaves much unnoticed. He seemingly writes 
under a restraint of which there is no trace in 
his former works—which has withheld him 
from raising a laugh at many time-honoured 
absurdities, simply because they are time-ho- 


noured. We, however, are in no humour to be ; 


critical, and though we could wish that so much 
had not been left undone, we will very heartily 
return thanks for what has been done, in jest 
and in earnest, by the Attaché. 





Meredith. By the Countess of Blessington. 

3 vols. Longman & Co. 

THE novelists have of late shown strange signs 
of deserting their posts—octavos or otherwise, as 
may be. Sir Edward Bulwer has fairly turned his 
back upon us, in ‘The Last of the Barons.’ The 
glories of Windsor Castle seem to have exhausted 
Mr. Ainsworth. Captain Marryat’s yarns are 
es all -_ out. Mrs. Gore has not dis- 
played her usual sprightly and saucy skill for an 
unheard-of time, six months or thereabouts :— 
while Mrs. Trollope, since her diamond robbery 
in ‘Hargrave,’ has, we presume, absconded ; for 
her ‘ Barnabys in America’ is no longer to be 
heard of in the New Monthly; and as for her 
‘Jessie Phillips,’ we have come to the conclu- 
sion that it is a pleasant fiction of the advertisers, 
since we have never encountered the damsel in 
library, private or circulating, or even seen her 

ortrait tempting us from shop window. Only 

{r. James works on with undiminished industry 
and success. Under such prospects of destitu- 
tion, all who still love vicissitude, or speculation, 
or scene-painting, in three volumes, will thank 
Lady Blessington. Her hand has lost none of 
its cunning by the rest with which it has been 
recently indulged—her new tale has at least as 
many requisites for popularity as its prede- 
cessors. 

The form is autobiographical, Lady Blessing- 
ton’s favourite manner of narration, because it 
enables her to lay bare the secret thoughts of 
her heroes and heroines in a manner unattain- 
able in dialogue, where only half the truth is 
spoken and the rest intimated. But there is 
more of incident, and less of speculation than 
usual. We begin with the sequel to a love- 
marriage: a home made melancholy by an in- 
different and faithless husband, and a suffering 
and uncomplaining wife. The calamities occa- 


sioned by the infidelity of the former speedily 





bring this scene to y close, and the curtain ries, 
upon a new group, the principal figure : 
is Meredith's guardian, a selfeh Byicuse ee 
fancies he lives by his physician's mandate 
while he is reall anne by his appetite ang 
his valet. Lord Lymington, however, has not 
a ope beg in Meredith’s history, for his own 
rod whips him to death; and then we see the 
harpies, chuckling over his remains and theirown 
ill-gotten wealth! So much for the life which is 
familiar to us; the rest of the tale is more to- 
mantic. Meredith goes to Italy with his tutor 
and rescues from the hands of evil-doers at La 
Cava as fair a heroine “as one could hope to see 
on a summer's day.” As a foil to her, we haye 
one of those good-hearted, ridiculous French 
eye with whom Lady Blessington de. 
ights to divert herself with the savoir vivre and 
sentiment of our neighbours past Calais. Man 
and dark are the mysteries which are inte 
betwixt the fair girl and the hero; not the least 
important actor in these being a pragmatical 
Sicilian wine-merchant, who forgets every one’s 
name, and everything save his own interest, and 
whom the reader should have seen, not heard of, 
were space more plentiful. Towards the close 
of the romance, old shapes and personages are 
brought forward with dramatic cleverness. Lady 
Blessington is too kind-hearted to send the reader 
weeping to her bed:—having satisfied, in the 
‘Victims of Society,’ that necessity for tragic 
composition, which some have said must with 
every author be assuaged; she here betakes 
herself, like a good fairy, to smooth away ob- 
stacles, to untie knots, to bring in the right 
persons at the right juncture, not forgetting a 
charming and noble pair who claim Selina, the 
heroine, as their child, and to shower every 
blessing of fortune and affection on those she 
has protected. Would that the real solution of 
human suspense were as perfect to a wish as this 
dénouement! But gentle readers will like the 
novel none the less for the gorgeous prosperity 
which surrounds its dramatis persone as they 
vanish from sight. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, by John Kitto, 
Parts I. I1I1.—There has been, since the days of Cal- 
met, so much investigation and research in the field 
of Biblical Literature, that his valuable work is much 
behind the present state of our knowledge. This 
Cyclopedia is intended to supply the deficiency, and 
is, we think, likely, ina great measure, to do so. The 
articles, many of them contributed, it is understood, 
by distinguished Biblical critics—as, for instance, 
Drs. Neander, Pye Smith, Tholuck, Professor Royle, 
and others—are clearly and carefully written, ex- 
plaining almost too minutely every point that can at 
all be said to bear on Biblical Literature. Its plan 
extends to Biblical eriticism and interpretation, his 
tory, geography, archeology, and physical science. 
It is illustrated with wood-cuts, and being printed in 
the same size and manner as the Dictionary of Clas 
sical Antiquities, will form a sort of companion vo 
lume. The work is only just commenced, but we 
have little doubt, from the specimen before us, that 
it will be a valuable acquisition to the student. When 
his Hebrew and Greek Lexicons fail him, it will 
supply the deficiency, by entering into questions on 
the meaning of words in ‘particular passages, which 
would not fall within the province of ordinary lexi 
cons. Although much of the information is necess 
rily drawn from German critics, the work does not 
appear at all tainted with neologian views, and would 
not, we think, offend the most orthodox or exclusive. 


A Tract upon Tombstones, with Illustrations, by F. 
E. Paget, M.A—A pamphlet of suggestions for 
improving our tombstone monuments both in beauty 
and orthodoxy. We can sympathize with Mr. Paget 
in his disgust at the nonsense and the monumen 
uglinesses which disgrace our churches and church 
yards. His suggestions are mostly good, and many of 
them might be adopted with advantage. 
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Letters from the Virgin Islands : illustrating Life 
god Manners in the West Indies.—There must be 
something peculiar in the air of the West Indies 

yocative of facetious affectation in authorship ; at 
Jeast we remember half-a-dozen Sketches, Rambles 
and Reminiscences, in which the above peculiarity of 
style mars the pleasantness and the vraisemblance of 
description. Nor is the volume before us an excep- 
tion; quotations, sentimental rhapsodies, personal 
allusions to anonymous correspondents, are to be 
found in every page, till we sigh for a plain paragraph. 
This is the more to be regretted, as the writer is not 
altogether barren, nor is his book a chronicle wholly 
without interest; but his folly so constantly perks 
itself into notice, that we cannot prevail upon ourselves 
to introduce him to our readers, 

Legendary Rhymes, and other Poems, by M. A. E. 
Charnock.—The gentle dealing of the critic is be- 
spoken for this little volume, on a plea which is not 
to be resisted. It contains the literary remains of a 
deceased wife—offered by her husband “ rather as 
memorials of the departed” than as having any very 
high intellectual pretensions. The love that some- 
what overrates, even while disclaiming, is a feeling 
too sacred for criticism to cavil at, and sheds a 

try over the volume from itself: and, while we 
hold the opinion that such “ memorials” are not 
properly for the public, we can believe with the 
editor, that they “ will be read with affectionate in- 
terest,” in the “ circle of friends.” 

The Foil: an Historical Poem, in Three Cantos, 
by R. Hughman.—A very ominous name for an 
author to give to his own poem:—and may have 
arisen, in this case, from an instinct of appreciation 
which we feel no disposition to gainsay. 

Gathered Leaves, by James A. Page.—To this 
“Undergraduate of Trinity College, Dublin,” we can 
promise no degree in the Colleges of the Muses. Our 
advice to him would be, to “take his name off the 
books.” The Foil system, suggested by Mr. Hughman’s 
volume, might, however, be successfully practised by 
this author, in the circulation of the volume, by 
“an Undergraduate of Oxford,” which is entitled 
Charles XII.: an Incapacitated Poem, on One of the 
Newdigate Prize Subjects: with (expletively) Sundry 
Metrical Puerilities.—The first of these poems, the 
author says, ‘‘ was incapacitated by a rule which 
renders ineligible the essays of candidates who have 
exceededa certain term ofresidenceat the University :” 
we can assure him, that it has some very excellent 
incapacities of its own, which make it quite inde- 
pendent of any such rule. As for the remaining 
titles, the puerilities are fully established, but the 
author has failed to make them metrical. 

The Homilies of AElfric, with an English Translation, 
by B. Thorpe.—This work is published under the 
auspices of the AElfric Society,—a society instituted 
for the publication of literary remains illustrative of 
Anglo-Saxonandearly English History and Philology. 
The Society has commenced with the homilies of the 
Anglo-Saxon church, of which a considerable number 
are ascribed to the Prelate by whose name the Society 
is distinguished. These homilies, for the correct 
translation of which Mr. Thorpe’s name is sufficient 
guarantee, are interesting to all, from their simplicity, 
and not unworthy the attention of the clergy. 

The Order of Daily <erbice—the Litany: anv 
Orver of the Administration of the Holy Com- 
munion, with Plain Tune, according to the use of 
the nites Church of England and Lreland.— 
This edition of the Prayer-book will throw the Low 
Church party into paroxysms. A more papistical- 
looking volume never issued froma Protestant press, 
There are crosses on the title-page, red letters inter- 
spersed among the Gothic type to an alarming 
amount, plain song printed with the text as plenti- 
fully as though the book were a choir-book for 
Treves or Freyburg minster. The result is a splendid 
volume. With regard to the nature and extent of 
its influences upon the devotional spirit of the Church 
of England, we are thankful to leave the matter to 
the controversialists, 

Report of the Geology of the County of Londonderry, 
and of parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, by J. E. Port- 
lock—This Report, although occupying a very large 
Volume, is but a small part of what was at first under- 
taken in connexion with the Ordnance survey of 
Ireland. It was proposed by Col. Colby to Sir H. 
Hardinge “ that the Topographical survey should be 


considered a foundation for Statistical, Antiquarian, 
and Geological surveys.” In the Geological branch 
alone do these inquiries appearat firstto have been pro- 
secuted, and even in this but imperfectly. “Geology,” 
as Mr. Portlock says in his preface, “ had been in 
fact permitted, not commanded.” About the year 
1832, however, all the branches were in some measure 
resumed, and Mr. Portlock sueceeded Captain Pringle 
in the superintendence of the work ; and in 1834 con- 
tributed to the Memoir of Londonderry (see No. 410) 
the sections on Geology, Natural History and Pro- 
ductive Economy. In 1837 the author turned his 
attention more exclusively to the Geological depart- 
ment, and for this purpose established at Belfast a 
Geological and Statistical office, a museum for Geo- 
logical specimens, anda laboratory for the examination 
of soils. In 1840, however, the design of continuing 
the Londonderry survey was abandoned, and the 
office at Belfast broken up; and the author directed 
to prepare for publication such geological data as had 
been collected. Finding, however, “ that geological 
researches could not be confined within territorial 
boundaries,” he was obliged to extend them into the 
neighbouring counties of Tyrone and Fermanagh. 
The result is now before us; and a very able and 
comprehensive work it is, of great value to geological 
science, andthe concluding portion on economic geology 
not without interest, even to the general reader. 

The Guide to Hayling —We collect from this little 
work, that Hayling is an island situated on the coast 
of Sussex, between Chichester and Portsmouth: that 
it is“ a sweet place,” “extremely beautiful,” a little 
Paradise,” “ very similar to the Bay of Naples,” and 
so flat, that “ it is free from all damp ;” even “ fogs 
and mists” will not rest on it, which “is to be ac- 
counted for from its low position !’’ Hayling possesses 
“ few antiquities, and those comparatively of modern 
date ;” we have, however, a view of an “old barn,” 
and an account of “a rookery,” and are informed, 
that “almost in the immediate neighbourhood” (cer- 
tainly not more than six or eight and twenty miles 
distant) are the Roman remains at Bignor—* the 
Tomb at Avisford Hill’ (within five-and-twenty)— 
Chichester Cathedral, Porchester Castle, and Lord 
Halifax's “ Folly’—we beg pardon, “* Monument,” 
—(not more than from twelve to eighteen), and there 
is a coach which runs every day through Havant, 
which brings Portsmouth within sixteen miles. It 
is “ regretted, that Hayling is so little known to the 
medical profession,” for “the climate is so mild,” 
that “ greenhouse plants grow in the open air,” and 
“the sea-poppy upon the bare shingle,” and so 
healthy that the only “ medical man” has been heard 
to say, that even invalids do not require his attend- 
ance. “The watering-place at Hayling is rather a 
quiet retreat, than a scene of life and bustle;’’ so 
quiet, indeed, that “children may there run wild on 
Nature’s carpet, free from all interruption and 
danger, with little or no care to those who have 
charge of them.” For “ the studious,” there is “ the 
library,” which is described as a chaste building ; and 
for the invalid, “ the bath house,” “in front of which 
are machines for those who prefer the embraces of 
Father Neptune,” and “ for all, there is the instructive 
amusement of a cosmorama.” If, after this, men 
will not live in “ Paradise,” and live for ever, it must 
be their own fault; there is Hayling soliciting them, 
and Mr, Furner of the “ Royal Hotel and Family 
Boarding House” ready to receive them. 

Pictoral History of England.—The character of this 
work has been considered, at length, in former numbers 
of this journal ; so that we have now only to announce 
that the third volume is complete, and brings down the 
history to 1801. 

List of New Books.—Cesar, with Vocabulary, Notes and 
Map, by W. M‘Dowall, 12mo. 3s. roan.—The Edinburgh 
Sessional School Collection, 11th edit. 2s. 6d. bd.—L’Abbé 
Fleury’s Ecclesiastical History, Vol. Il., from a.p. 400 to 
A.D. 429, 8vo. 10s. Gd. cl.— Newman's (Rev. J. H.) Essay on 
the Miracles, 8vo. 5s. swd.—Luther, or the Spirit of the Re- 
formation, a Poem, by Rev. R. Montgomery, 3rd edit. 12mo. 
5s. cl.—The Second Coming, the Judgment, and the King- 
dom of Christ, being Lectures delivered during Lent, 1843, 
by Twelve Clergymen of the Church of England, 12mo. 7s. 
el.—Shiloh’s Sceptre, or the Signs of the Times, in Connexion 
with the Pre-Millennial Reign of Christ, by Rey. Thomas 
Watson, M.A., fe. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl_—Bradley’s Sacramental 
Sermons, 2nd edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Calvin on Reforming 
the Church, 18mo. 3s. cl.—Morris’s (Rey. J. B.) Prize Essay 
on Conversion of Learned and Philosophical Hindus, 8vo. 
12s. cl.—The Thirty-Nine Articles explained, by Rev. J. F. 
Dimock, M.A., Vol. L, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl—The Pulpit, Vol. 








XLUL, yo. 8s. Gd. cl—Personal Recollections, by Char- 





lotte Elizabeth, 2nd edit. 12mo. 6%. cl.—Felix de Lisle, a 
Tale, by Ann Flinders, 2nd edit. 16mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Memo- 
rial of the Royal Progress in Scotland, by Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, demy 4to. 2. 2s. cl.; large paper, royal 4to. 4/. 4s. 
cl—The Illustrated Edition of Windsor Castle, by W. H. 
Ainsworth, containing 120 plates and wood-engravings by 
George Cruikshank, &c., 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. cl.—Oakleigh, or 
the Minor of Great Expectation, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. 
—The New Purchase, or Seven Years and a Half in the Far 
West, by R. Carlton, Esq., 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. cl.—Dr. 
Olin’s Travels in the East, 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. cl—The Rector 
in Search of a Curate, post 8vo. 9s. cl—The Pageant, by 
Rey. F. E. Paget, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl—Early Years and Late 
Reflections, by C. Carlyon, M.D., 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. cl.; 
ditto, Vol. IL, separate, post 8vo. 8s. ¢l.—Princes’ Parallel 
History of the World, Vol. LIL, 2nd edit. 8vo. 2ls. cl— 
Valpy's Cornelius Nepos, with English Notes, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
cl.—French Reading Lessons, by Professor J. Sauer, 12mo. 
2s. 6d. cl.— A Treatise on the Greek Verb, by L. Junius, 8vo. 
9s. cl—The Mock Manual for the use of Farmers, by F. 
Falkner, Esq., 12mo. 6s. 6d. cl.— Family Secrets, by Mrs. Ellis, 
3 vols. 8vo. 36s. cl. ; ditto, Vol. III., separate, 8vo. 12s. cL— 
Venice, by L. Price, 26 plates, imperial folio, 4. 4s. hf-bd. 
—The Rhine, by Victor Hugo, with illustrations by Dela- 
motte, 12mo. 4s. cl.—History of the War in Affghanistan, 
edited by Charles Nash, Esq., post 8yo. 12s. cl._—Personal 
Observations on Sindh, with a map and 14 illustrations, by 
Capt. T. Postans, 8vo. 18s. cl.—Excursions, Adventures, and 
Sports in Ceylon, by Lieut.-Col. James Campbell, 2 vols. 8vo. 
36s. cl.—The Young Maiden, by A. B. Muzzey, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
cl.—Foreign Library, Part [X., ‘ Austria, by Kohl, Part IL’ 
8vo. 5s. swd.—Foreign Library, Vol. 1V., ‘ Kohl’s Austria,’ 
complete, 8vo. 11s. cl.—Th* Songs of Charles Dibdin, with 
Memoir of the Author, by ‘i. Hogarth, royal 8vo. 10s. ¢el— 
The Music of Dibdin’s Songs, with Pianoforte accompani- 
ments, royal 8vo. 15s. cl—Farnham’s Travels in the Rocky 
Mountains, complete, 8vo. 1s. Gd. swd.—Prayers in Secret, 
by Mrs. R. L. Hopper, 18mo. 2s. cl.—Manzoni, I Promessi 
Sposi, new edit. 2 vols. royal 18mo. 7s. swd.—Wordsworth’s 
Guide to the Lakes, 2nd edit., by J. Ludson, 12mo. 5s. cl.— 
Scudamore (Sir C.) on the Water-Cure, 8vo. 4s. cl. 





















THE LAST FRIENDS. 

One of the United Irishmen, who lately returned to his 
country, after many years of exile, being asked what had in- 
duced him to revisit Ireland when all his friends were gone, 
answered, ‘‘ I came back to see the mountains.” 

I come to my country, but not with the hope 
That brightened my youth like the cloud-lighting 
bow, 
For the vigour of soul that seemed mighty to cope 
With Time and with Fortune, hath fled from me 
now ; 
And Love, that illumined my wanderings of yore, 
Hath perished, and left but a weary regret 
For the star that can rise on my midnight no more— 
But the hills of my country they welcome me yet! 


The hue of their verdure was fresh with me still, 
When my path was afar by the Tanais’ lone track ; 
From the wide-spreading deserts and ruins, that fill 
The lands of old story, they summoned me back; 
They rose on my dreams through the shades of the 
V est, 
They breathed upon sands which the dew never 


wet, 
For the echoes were hushed in the home I loved best— 
But I knew that the mountains would welcome me 
yet! 


The dust of my kindred is scattered afar, 
They lie in the desert, the wild, and the wave, 
For serving the strangers through wandering and war, 
The isle of their memory could grant them no grave. 
And I, I return with the memory of years, 
Whose hope rose so high though in sorrow it set; 
They have left on my soul but the trace oftheir tears— 
But our mountains remember their promises yet! 


Oh, where are the brave hearts that bounded of old, 
And where are the faces my childhood hath seen ? 
For fair brows are furrowed, and hearts have grown 
cold, 
But our streams are still bright and our hills are 
still green ; 
Aye, green as they rose to the eyes of my youth, 
When brothers in heart in their shadows we met; 
And the hills have no memory of sorrow or death 
For their summits are sacred to liberty yet! 


Like ocean retiring, the morning mists now 

Roll back from the mountains that girdle our land ; 
And sunlight encircles each heath-covered brow 

For which Time hath no furrow and tyrants no 

brand: 

Oh, thus let it be with the hearts of the isle, 

Efface the dark seal that oppression hath set; 
Give back the lost glory again to the soil, 

For the hills of my country remember it yet! 

Frances Brown, 
June 16th, 1843, 
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THE CARTOON EXHIBITION. 

WE resume our notice of the Cartoons at the prize 
design of Joseph of Arimathea converting the Britons 
(70), by Mr. Parris. Here is a work which will sur- 
prise all who only know the artist by his contributions 
to *‘ Books of Beauty,’ and such gossamer publica- 
tions. Mr. Parris, however, could not at once, and 
for the occasion, invigorate his style; and accordingly 
we have here displayed, on a large scale, his ara- 
besque prettiness, making the work resemble the de- 
sign for a rich carpet rather than the decoration of 
an august building. The treatment is facile, but the 
effect feeble. The Saint is too compassionate ; the 
“gentle hermit” of a melodrama, rather than the 
awful messenger of divine truth; the Britons are too 
meek, one only excepted,—we mean the discomfited 
Priest of the Druids, who looks on with a grin of 
mockery. The best of the figures is the kneeling, 
fair-haired convert, in which we encounter our artist 
on his own ground. 

The Boadicea of Mr. Selous (78)—another prize 
cartoon—is theatrical and meretricious, but displays 
a bold hand and a fluent fancy. In the midst stands 
the warrior Queen, (her outraged daughters lan- 
guishing at her feet,) in countenance, form, and atti- 
tude, reminding us so closely of Schréder-Devrient, 
as to suggest the idea of unconscious reminiscence on 
the part of the artist. Her appeal is kindling, as 
though it were a quick flame, the indignation of the 
hundreds heaped around her; to the left a phalanx 


of arms is thrown up in eager response, which recalls { 


the great choral effect in the Drury Lane pictures 
from ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ while the knot of inter- 
clasped figures, behind the crouching Eve-like female, 
is as curiously intricate as the coil of serpents round 
an antique vase or the fruit-garlands on afrieze. The 
style may be bad, and the drawing open to objec- 
tions, but the handling is clever, and there are many 
parts worthy of attentive examination. Another 
Boadicca (74) has also some merit. 

Nothing can be more opposite in spirit from the 
above than Mr. Townsend’s Fight for the Beacon 
(128). This composition is cleverly built up, the 
story at once vigorously told, and a central point of 
interest asserted. Some bold foreshortening com- 
pensates (if we may thus strike a balance) for some 
defective anatomy: for the sake of the figure preci- 
pitated over the parapet in the foreground, we will 
forgive the preternaturally short arms of the bucca- 
neer, the central figure of the human pyramid. We 
must, however, object to the dead or wounded man, 
on the right of the drawing, precipitated from the 
beacon height,—a confused mass of limbs and clothes 
hard to comprehend. Unfortunately, the attempt 
here made at extreme and perilous attitudes, recalled 
to us that miracle of audacity, the ‘St. Marc’ of 
Tintoretto, in the Academia at Venice. But to test 
Mr. Townsend’s force and originality more fairly, we 
ought, perhaps, to compare his cartoon with such a 
monstrosity as Drake on the Quarter-deck (130), a 
Pandemonium of diabolical lay figures broken loose, 
exciting, nevertheless, more diversion than terror. 

Queen Eleanor saving the Life of her Husband (111) 
is by Mr. Severn, and not equal, we think, to some 
former designs by the same artist,—his ‘ Dragon of 
the Apocalypse,’* The Ancient Mariner,’ or the * Cru- 
saders.’ It has, however, suffered great injury from 
the charcoal lines being, in several parts, almost 
effaced, the central stooping figure, which is the key 
of the chiaroscuro, being thus rendered vexatiously 
feeble. Still, all due allowance being made for this 
accident, the chief interest and beauty of the design 
reside in the subordinate figures. The attendant 
women, on both sides, are most graceful; and the 
faces of some among the rugged mailed men so 
strongly touched by pity and anxiety, that we returned 
to them again and again from the central group. 

Only one more prize cartoon remains to be noticed 
—Mr. Bell’s Cardinal Bourchier and the Dowager 
Queen of Edward the Fourth (124). Here, care and 
propriety of composition are, in degree, neutralized 
by meanness of character and expression. The 
Cardinal’s countenance is scarcely more marked than 
that of the Queen; while she looks as if only moved 
by some small sorrow of the moment, instead of the 
combined griefs of a royal personage and a mother. 
The Duke of York is better; and the procession of 
monks to the left is well managed. 

With this we must take our leave, expressing 





once again regret that our artists should not have 
been more generally aware of the difference be- 
tween a design for a fresco, to adorn a great national 
building, and an illustration for a new pictorial his- 
tory of England, or an edition of the British Poets. 
Mortifying, indeed, are some of the flagrancies which 
have been committed: such as Edward the Black 
Prince and John of France (118)—two Kings of 
Brentford !—entering London through Southwark ;— 
such as the Execution of Lady Jane Grey (129),—and 
the Parting of Charles the First with the Duke of 
Hamilton (139), a misnomer, it seems to us, for the 
parting of the Duke and Don Quixote; but these, 
again, are solid compositions, if measured against an 
Adam and Eve to which we could refer,—a Britannia 
Victrix, a “Bark of the prosperous,” (which will 
not lead its designer on to Fortune), and a George 
by the side of a dead dragon, with a tail longer than 
O’Connell’s, It has been reported within the last 
few days, that one or two additional prizes will be 
awarded,—“ twenty” should be our cry, could we 
persuade ourselves that we were thereby purchasing 
time for our young artists to read, to think, to draw. 
But the greatest prize they can hold—self-knowledge 
—cometh not so much from government patronage, 
as from a spirit as humble as it is aspiring. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE understand that the Commissioners on the 
Fine Arts have selected ten additional Cartoons as 
worthy each of a reward (prize, we presume, it can- 
not be called) of 100/., and that the artists are Messrs, 
Pickersgill, Corbould, Howard, R.A., W. C. Thomas, 
Stephanoff, Claxton, F. Howard, Rippingille, J. C. 
Waller, and Sir W. Ross, R.A. 

We have of late heard somewhat about some talk 
about some idea about some Monument to Mrs. Sid- 
dons, which some well-intentioned people are about 
promising themselves the approaching pleasure of 
seeing shortly put into a course of being at no very 
distant epoch erected; and shall report progress, if 
their hopes should not turn out, as we fear, over- 
sanguine and premature. The intended statue, or 
bas-relief, or tablet, will perhaps remain for ever a 
part of that extensive mosaic pavement said to deco- 
rate a certain place rather less sacro-sanct, and much 
more accessible, than Westminster Abbey. Meantime, 
we may advert to a slight memorial of the above- 
mentioned remarkable woman, now set up at the 
National Gallery—her portrait, by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. Upon the score of art, it has little or no 
claim—not even what its companion-portrait, § Kem- 
ble as Hamlet,’ may assert. Its exccution is the 
work of an artist whose pencil could then just 
manage to commit graceful slips all over the canvas, 
and to make its'errors wear a look of wanderings after 
rectitude. Yet we like it better than its ambitious 
pendant, which attains the very acmé of Della-Cruscan 
poetic painting—attitude, expression, spirit, and whole 
conception, have a “lamp and orange-peel” savour 
quite repulsive: the taste it evinces is, indeed, still 
worse than theatrical—it is melo-dramatical. Far 
from giving the actor the air of a Danish Prince, it 
gives the Danish Prince the air of an actor, and should 
be called, not ‘ John Philip Kemble in the Character 
of Hamlet,’ but Hamlet in the Character of John 
Philip Kemble! We grant the task most difficult 
to paint a histrionic portrait—because two characters 
must be depicted at once, that of the personator and 
that of the personated—because neither the indivi- 
duality of the former, nor the ideality of the latter, 
must be sacrificed—because the theatrical profes- 
sion must suggest itself, yet without theatrical stilt or 
extravagance. Reynolds, perhaps, failed least in this 
perilous walk of portraiture: his ‘Siddons as the 
Tragic Muse’ combines many grand beauties proper 
to both characters, but the figurative attendants are 
too much what Hamlet would call “ damnable face- 
makers,” the costume and other accessories preposter- 
ous. We have enlarged on this subject, for the 
purpose, if possible, of exploding false doctrines about 
it, which Lawrence's Kemble has contributed to pro- 
pagate. His Siddons represents only the original her- 
self, or only as one who could be a great actress : her 
eye is lustrous with intelligence, her complexion 
glows with it, she stands like a human and modern 
Minerva, her masculine features made beautiful by 
her noble thoughtfulness. Shakespeare’s mighty 
volume reposes beside her, Otway’s dramas lie near 





—both are unopened—but she places her finger on 
the page of ‘ Paradise Lost!’ We suspect that the 
Empress Queen of histrionic land had a mind essen. 
tially epic—a taste more didactic than dramatic, 

The Sculpture and Picture Galleries of the Lourre 
are again open to the public, after being closed for 
fivemonths, by that thrifty arrangement which, dur 
a portion of every year, compels the dead masten 
give up their pedestals to living aspirants. ‘The Salle 
du Globe has a new acquisition in three gilt Statues, 
recently imported from China, and said to be remark. 
able specimens of the workmanship of the Celestia) 

pire. 

Thorwaldsen has received a commission from the 
King of Denmark to execute three pediments for th 
castle at Copenhagen, and one for the Town Hall, 
He is also to prepare several statues, of which foy, 
for the fagade of the castle, are to be in bronze, . 
presenting Nemesis, Minerva, Esculapius, and Hep. 
cules. The sculptor’s great work, ‘ The Procession 
to Golgotha,’ is said to be far advanced.—M, Maro. 
chetti, the sculptor, to whom has been intrusted the 
Glasgow Wellington Memorial, has just terminate 
the group destined for the grand altar of the Made. 
leine. It is in white marble, and represents the a 
theosis of Mary Magdalen.—M. Horace Vernet jg 
charged, it is said, with the execution of a picture 
representing the capture of Abdel Kader’s Smalah 
by the Duke d’Aumale, to be placed in the Algerian 
Gallery, at Versailles—A Viennese painter, Jose. 
phine Gitzel-Sepolina, has received the large gold 
medal for her picture in this year’s Paris exhibition, 
The King of the French has also bought her portrait 
of Prince Milosch Obrenowitsch, to place in the 
hall “de mes contemporains” in Versailles.—A monv- 
ment is about to be erected at Thorn to the memory 
of Copernicus, for which subscriptions have been 
raised all over the Continent. 

The prospectus of a Handel Society is now before 
us; which sets forth that the publication of the com. 
plete works of the master is contemplated—that the 
number of members is to be limited to one thousand 
that the subscription is to be one guinea annually,— 
that the loan of scores and MSS. is requested, and that 
the Council for the coming twelvemonth consists of 
Mr. Addison, Treasurer ; Mr. W. S. Bennett, Sir H. 
R. Bishop, Dr. Crotch, Mr. Davison, Mr. Hopkins, 
Mr. Macfarren, Mr. Moscheles, Mr. Mudie, Mr. Rim. 
bault, Sir George Smart, and Mr. H. Smart. The 
heterogeneousness of this list invites comment; but 
one or two omissions in the prospectus have greater 
interest for the general public. ‘They would like to 
have some idea of the time which the issue of Han- 
del’s works may be expected to embrace ; to know, 
in short, how much the year’s guinea will produce. 
We, too, feel that the promises of careful editorship 
are vaguely worded. Are the oratorios, operas, &e. 
to be superintended by the Council in mass, or is 
each Professor to take his own work and be respon. 
sible for no more, as in The Musical Antiquarian S- 
ciety? Some twelve months ago, when adverting to 
the former agitation of this project, we alluded to 
the fact, well known in the musical profession, that 
Dr. Mendelssohn Bartholdy had long been contem- 
plating—we believe it may be added, preparing—such 
an edition; and we then threw out the suggestion, 
whether it might not be advisable for The Handel 
Society to enter into communication with this distin- 
guished musician, thus assuring its members the cer- 
tainty of skilful and uniform of superintendence. 

The revival of Sacchini’s ‘ GEdipe,’ at the Académie 
Royale of Paris, seems to have shared the fate of all 
revivals—to have been received, that is, with a showof 
respect, but little enthusiasm. For this, public capnice 
or indisposition to believe in the musical “ wisdom of 
its forefathers,” is not wholly to blame. As was re 
marked on the occasion of the last performance of 
‘Gli Orazi’ at our own Italian Opera, managers act 
on these occasions as if they wished to repel, rather 
than invite, the public (the Shakspearian revivals of 
Mr. Macready making honourable exception). 
cond-rate actors, shabby accessories, inefficient Te 
hearsal—disadvantages to which no new work would 
be exposed—are laid upon the drama, to be borne m 
addition to its antiquity. Thus, in place of principal 
tenor, who, to give the work a fair chance, ought to 
have been M. Duprez, M. Massol, who has been fot 
some eighteen years singing barytone parts, was thrust 
into the part of Polynice! We have not a very # 
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dent love for much that was once renowned as Opera: 
but by measures like this, the music of past times 
and fashions is denied even a chance of resuscitation. 
They manage matters better in Germany: vide the 
Berlin performances of Gluck’s operas. There, too, 
M. Meyerbeer has been exercising his new functions 
as musical director, by superintending the revival of 
Dr. Spohr’s ‘ Faust,’ which has been admirably per- 
formed, though but coldly received. The libretto of 
this fine opera is so absurd, that it is a pity it should 
not be re-constructed in the composer's lifetime: the 
music will else be lost. 

We have been, for the last five years, much 
amused with Rubini’s farewells to the stage. His 
last, however, is the oddest, being none other than 
the establishment of an Italian Opera company at 
St, Petersburg, of which he is to be primo tenore asso- 
ho! He had better, we think, have given the benefit 
éf his presence and encouragement to his own land, 
where some stimulus seems much needed. A new 
opera, by Coppola, * Il Folletto,’ recently produced 
at Rome, and Donizetti’s last, ‘Maria di Rohan,’ 
written for Vienna, are all that we have to announce; 
we are listening more anxiously still, for singers, not 
yoices, of promise; but hitherto in vain. 

The daily papers mention that the governors of the 
Welsh School, and the members of the Royal Cam- 
brian Institution, have presented the valuable MSS. 
and printed books belonging to the two societies to 
the British Museum, for preservation and public ad- 
vantage. One book is said to contain the musical 
notation of the Britons in the eleventh century. 

Dr. Hahnemann, the founder of h pathy, died 
in Paris on Sunday, the 2nd inst., aged 88. The 
Commerce says:—* Dr. Hahnemann was born in 
1755, at Meissen, of poor parents, and owed his edu- 
cation to the great aptitude for learning he gave evi- 
dence of at the little school where he was first placed. 
He was received doctor in physic at Heidelberg in 
1781, and discovered, in 1790, the new system, which 
he afterwards designated homeopathy. He continued 
until 1826 his experiments and researches on his new 
system, and then published the result of his labours, 
under the title of ‘ Matiére Medicale Pure.’ In 1829 
he published his ‘ Theory of Chronic Diseases, and 
their Remedies,’ of which he gave a second edition in 
1840. To those works must be added his ‘ Organon 
de l’'Art de Guérir,’ which ran through five editions. 
He also published nearly 200 dissertations on different 
medical subjects. 

The same papers record the death of one of the re- 
markable personages of the generation which has now 
all but passed away—remarkable for the evidence 
which she has furnished of the amount of superstition 
which has contrived to maintain itself amid the strong 
lights of the nineteenth century—and still more re- 
markable for the real influence which she may have 
had in calling up and directing many of the phan- 
toms of an empire that arose and vanished before the 
eyes of a single age, like a thing made of shadows 
itself, The fame of Mdlle. Lenormand seems 
to have been fully established by her prediction of 
sovereignty to Napoleon; and since that oracle was 
given, all the great actors, male and female, of the 
swarming scenes which followed—and which it seems 
%0 like a dream to look back upon—and, after the 
Restoration, far more of our own countrywomen than 
would choose openly to record the fact, are said tohave 
passed through the temple of the French Pythoness, 
Malle. Lenormand has left, it is stated, a fortune of 
500,000 francs, and has died at the age of seventy- 
two; having lingered, as it should seem, to wind up 
all the straggling portions of the great vision to which 
she more properly belonged. When the philosophical 
history of the French revolutions that have marked 
and moulded the first half of the nineteenth century 
shall come to be properly written, the name of Mlle. 

normand must have a place there. 

It is mentioned, in letters from Athens, that the 
restoration of the Acropolis, under the direction of the 
Archeological Society, is daily bringing to light im- 
Portant remains of that venerable building ; among 
the rest, two pieces belonging to the frieze of the 
north side of the temple, representing part of a festive 
Procession, 

The dismissal of the Gittingen professors has lately 
nd a pendant—very appropriately—in Russia. 
The rector of the University of Dérpat has lately 
dismissed, in consequence of which four or five 








professors of the same university have sent in their 
resignation. One of these, now at Berlin, has just 
published a circumstantial account of this affair in 
the Allgemeine Zeitung. He demonstrates the injus- 
tice and arbitrariness of the proceeding, and openly 
declares that the dismissal in question was a mere 
act of vengeance on the part of the Minister of 
Public Instruction. The Russians, who are not 
in the habit of seeing the acts of their administra- 
tion cited before the tribunal of public opinion in 
Germany, will undoubtedly present diplomatic notes 
on the excesses of the press in that country. This 
is the more certain, since the Gazette of Posen has 
lately published an article, which had passed the 
Censorship, on the pretensions of Russia respecting 
the policy of Germany, and on the necessity of 
repelling them with vigour. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN, 
Admissivn (from 8 o’Clock till 7), 1s. Catalogue, 1s. 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A.., Sec. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning until Six 
in the Evening, with one Room containing the Works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the next those of Ancient Masters, and the third with those 
of Deceased British Artists.—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


Will shortly Close. 
The NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
The NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW 
OPEN, at their GALLERY, 53, Pay MALL, next the British Institu- 


tion, from 9 till Dusk, daily. A pis. € le 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

JUST OPENED, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset 
and Moonlight, painted by M. Renovx, and the BASILICA of ST. 
PAUL, near Rome, before and after its destruction by Fire, painted by 
M. Bouton. Openfrom Ten till Six.—N.B. AGRAND MACHINE 
ORGAN has been constructed expressly for this Exhibition, by 
Messrs. Gray and Davison, of the New-road, and will perform the 
Gloria, from Haydn's Service, No, 1, during the midnight effect of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame. 


THE CHINESE COLLECTION, Hyde Park-corner.—This 
UNIQUE COLLECTION consists of objects exclusively Chinese, and 
surpasses in extent and grandeur any similar dis: ~~ in the known 
world. The SPACIOUS SALOON is 225 feet in length, and is 
crowded with rare and interestin  orery of virti. The Collection 
embraces upwards of SIXTY FIGURES AS LARGE AS LIFE, 

rtraits from nature, appropriately attired in their native costume, 

m the MANDARIN of the highest rank to the wandering Mendi- 
cant ; also MANY THOUSAND SPECIMENS in Natural History 
and Miscellaneous Curiosities, the whole ill ing the app e, 
manners, customs, and social life of more than THREE HUNDRED 
MILLION CHINESE.—Open from 10 till 10.—Admittance 2s, 6d. 
Children under 12 years, 1s. 























SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
Horrticutturat Society,.—July 4.—R. W. Bar- 


chard, Esq., in the chair. Capt. Du Cane, R.N., 
T. T. Hodges, Esq., and M. Salvin, Esq., were elected 
Fellows. There were exhibited from D. D. Alves, 
Esq., two specimens of sugar canes, showing the 
effect of the application of farm-yard manure and 
crushed bones to the land in which they were grow- 
ing. It is now being found out by planters that some 
kind of manure is necessary to the sugar cane, and 
experiments are being made on the relative benefits 
of the different sorts in use. From Messrs. Elkington 
there were some specimens of leaves, covered with 
copper by the electrotype process, showing that the 
natural leaves of plants may now be plated over with 
silver or other metals for personal ornament, or for 
house decoration. C. R. Warner, Esq. sent a basket 
made of strong iron wire, and coated over with cop- 
per by’ the same process. It is considered preferable, 
in point of appearance, to that covered with zinc, in 
a similar manner, which was presented at the last 
meeting. The exhibition of plants was not extensive, 
most of the suburban growers probably reserving 
their specimens for the Chiswick féte. 


EnromotocicaL Sociery.—Since our former 
report the following papers have been read :—On the 
Geotrupida and Trogida, by theSecretary. Monograph 
on the Dipterous genus Ceria, by Mr. Saunders. Ob- 
servations on the habits of some Indian species of 
Mutille, by Capt. Boys. Description of the portable 
nests formed by the larve of the Brazilian genus 
Chlamys, by Mr. Westwood. On the genera Tri- 
gonophorus and Rhomborhina, by Mr. Westwood. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 

On FRIDAY EVENING, July 21, 1843, will be performed Spohr'’s 
Oratorio, THE FALL of BABYLON; to be conducted by the Com- 
= Principal Vocal Performers, Miss Birch, Miss Rainforth, Miss 

olby, Mr. Young, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Shoubridge, Mr. Giubilei, J. A. 
Novello, and Herr Staudigl. The Band and Chorus will consist of 
above Five Hundred Performers. Tickets, 3s. each; Reserved seats, 
5s., may be had of the ag al Music-sellers, of Mr. Mitchell, 39, 
Charing-Cross, and of Mr, 8, 102, Strand, opposite Exeter Hall, 
and at 19} Exeter Hall, ¢. BREW ER, Hon, Sec. 





HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 

The first, and the only Public Performance (in England) of 
ERNST, the celebrated Violinist. A GRAND MORNING COM 
CERT, under the immediate patronage of HIS MAJESTY the KING 
of HANOVER, in aid of the funds of the GERMAN HOSPITAL, 
now establishing in this Metropolis, will take place at the above rooms 
on TUESDAY NEXT, July 18th, at 2 0’clock. Herr Ernst, Concert 
Master to his Majesty the King of Hanover, did not intend ying a 
pretecstonet visit to this country in the present season, but in consi- 

eration of the benevolent object, he has kindly consented to appear 
in public on this particular occasion. The following Eminent Artists 
have also most willingly offered their gratuitous assistance: Miss 
Clara Novello, Miss Sabilla Novello, Madame Dulcken, Madame 
a and Miss Dolby; Mr. Moscheles, Mr. Benedi 

err Staudigl, Sig. Puzzi, Mr. Bosen, M. Levassor (from Paris 
Mr. Balfe, Mr. T. Parry, Sig. Brizzi, and M. Tolbecque. Tickets’ 
10s. 6d.; Reserved Seats 15s.; to be had at all Music-sellers, and at 
the doors on the day of the Concert. 








On MONDAY, July 17, M. Sivori, Herr Staudig!, Mrs. Alfred Shaw, 
Mesdilles Clara Novello, 8. Novelio, Rainforth, and Birch, Messrs. 
Manvers, Stretton, Guibilei, age and Cooper, will perform at 
Mr. BENEDICT’S CONCERT, THEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN ; when will be presented a scene from Meyerbeer’s ra, 
ROBERT LE DIABLE, in which Miss Clara Novello tnd. Bere 
Staudig! will appear. CINDERELLA, compressed into one act; 
the part of Cinderella by Mrs. Alfred Shaw; Dandini, Mr. Stretton ; 
Pompolino, Mr, Giubilei, NORMA in one act; Norma, by Miss 
Clara Novello; Adalgisa, Miss Rainforth ; Pollio, Mr. Manvers; Oro- 
vesa, Herr Staudigl. The Farce, DEAF AS A POST; Tristram Sey le 
Mr. Harley; Capt. Templeton, Mr. Mew 7] Sally alaogs Mrs 

. 1 


Jones, &c. &e. A CONCERT, in which Sivori w tform his 


Grand Concerto, and also a Duett for Pianoforte and Violin, with Mr. 

Benedict. Principal Vocalists in the Concert, Miss Novello, Miss 

Birch, Miss Sabilla Novello, and Miss Rainforth; Mr. Stretton and 

Herr Staudigl. Applications for Boxes and Tickets to be made to Mr, 
hitlow, at the Box-Office, Hart-street, the princi 

and Royal Libraries. Doors open Quarter past Six, Pe: 

mence Quarter to Seven. 


Dr. Srour’s Concert.—The Fall of Babylon. 
The artists of London deserve credit for gratuitously 
co-operating to produce the great work of a great 
composer. We are sorry that the sympathy of the 
general public must be rated lower, to judge by the 
“beggarly account of empty” benches witnessed yes- 
terday week. By every rule of legitimate attraction 
* The Fall of Babylon’ (hitherto unheard in London) 
should have commanded a crowded and respectful 
audience. But the work is, in merit, as in date, 
the third of Dr. Spohr’s oratorios. Six years ago 
(Athen. No. 492) we ventured to rate ‘The Cruci- 
fixion’ as inferior to ‘The Last Judgment,’ and our 
estimate has since been ratified by the musicians of 
Europe, who have allowed that oratorio to be quietly 
laid aside. The present work is not equal to its pre- 
decessor, It is throughout disappointing. The subject 
is one of dramatic effect, rather than of spiritual 
elevation. Nevertheless, that sacred description 
need‘ not degenerate into scene-painting, we have 
abundant examples. The display of the miraculous 
judgments by Handel in his ‘ Israel’ and ‘ Joshua,’ is 
as highly-toned as the mystical sorrow of his *‘ Messiah.” 
Miriam's hymn of thanksgiving and deliverance is as 
lofty in its jubilation as the calmer ‘ I know that my 
Redeemer liveth ;° David's lament for Jonathan as 
devoid of meretricious excitement as that deepest 
breathing of woe and reverence ever uttered in 
music, ‘He was despised.’ The dignity essential 
to sacred composition has been lost sight of by Dr. 
Spohr. His Persians move in measures which recall 
the tinsel symbols of a stage pageant; his daughters 
of Zion suggest the timbrels and the dances of the 
Pagan ballet, in every note of their upspringing hope 
and cheerfulness. The stupendous vision of the hand- 
writing on the wall has elicited nothing beyond such 
blue -fire music as befits the cloister scene in ‘ Robert le 
Diable,’ but whichis painfully startling when employed 
in illustration of holy writ. In short, forGerman music 
the work is more secular than (for Italian) the graver 
parts of Rossini’s ‘ Mose,’ or the most mundane 
passages of his ‘Stabat,’ against which the idolaters 
of Spohr have railed by the hour. Let us specify a 
little more precisely—beginning with the Overture, 
Here, after a few impressive bars of introduction, the 
band breaks out into a regular march: not one of 
those pompous marches, such as Handel designed ; 
vide ‘Saul’ and the overture to ‘ Alcides,’ to seek no 
further ; still less in grandeur comparable to the 
marches of Gluck,—but a downright fife-and-drum 
procession tune. And this seems a favourite motivo 
with the composer, since it is repeated again and again 
in different forms. The chorus of Persian soldiers 
is little graver than a Liedertafel tune, and far less 
hearty. It follows a melodious ductt between a 
Jewish man and woman: but this is not distin- 
guishable, by one extra breath of seriousness, from the 
§ movement in the duett from ‘ Zemira and Azor,’ 
*O lovely maiden, stay !° The chorus of Jews, 

Lord, before thy footstool bending, 
is less operatic, and is beautifully sweet; graceful, 
too, is the subsequent ¢erzetéo, as far as the deficiency 
on the part of tenor and the incapacity of the bass 
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employed, permitted 1s to make out the vocal design. 
On the striking up of the song of the Israelitish 
woman immediatcly succeeding this terzetto, a friend 
was startled into the exclamation, “The Tyrolienne 
of Guillaume Tell:” the phrase is there, and the 
peculiar rhythm not to be mistaken, though “rliymed 
and twirled” a little. We will go no further, 
having cited specimens enough for illustration. 
Far more agreeable is it to point, as a fine and 
spirited movement, to the chorus ‘ The lion roused’ ; 
as a pleasant cradle tune, to the Jewish mother’s song 
over her babe, ‘ Dear child of bondage’; and to the 
rich and ample chorus in the second act, * Lord, thine 
arm hath been uplifted,’ where Dr. Spohr’s felicity 
in eliciting a noble and melodious body: of tone from 
the full orchestra, is excellently developed. Generally 
speaking, too, the work seems to us more easily 
written, the songs, as a whole, less buried in a sur- 
feiting richness of accompaniment, the primal phrases 
less pertinaciously clung to than others by the same 
hand. And it must not be forgotten, that the oratorio 
was heard under the disadvantage of very insufficient 
rehearsal. In Germany, the master would not have 
committed himself to a new work on such a slight 
preparation. All who took part were attentive in no 
common degree ; but though correctness may be thus 
strained out, how different is this from the ripe and 
solid execution of those who are too familiar to be at 
a loss, too well practised to fail ! 





Benerit Concerts.—We must be content simply 
to announce, as having taken place, the concerts of 
Mrs. Aveling Smith and Mr, J. Haigh, Signor Emi- 
liani, Miss Dinah Farmer, and of Herr Bosen, a young 
and promising violinist. A line, too, will sufficiently 
record the extra Philharmonic Concert, given on 
Monday evening in presence of Her Majesty and 
H.R.H. Prince Albert ; since it contained no novelty 
calling for mention, save a violin concerto by Dr. 
Spohr, who conducted the entire concert, with the ex- 
ception of an overture and chorus of Mendelssohn 
intrusted to Mr. Lucas. But we must give “ampler 
room’’ tothethird concert of Signor Camillo Sivori, held 
on Wednesday evening, which excited the audience 
to an enthusiasm as lively as if it had been the first, 
not the last, of the season. At this he performed a 
Concerto of his own ;—Paganini’s Preghiera from 
Mosé on the fourth string—and ‘Nel cor pit’ with 
variations,and De Beriot’s ‘ Andante et Rondo Russe,’ 
—the last one of the most fascinating concert pieces in 
the violinist’s repertory. To hear Signor Sivori in 
the compositions of Paganini, is curiously like calling 
up the Arch-Sorcerer himself. If our visitor have 
not that utmost command, and certainty, and fancy, 
which only belong to an originator, he is assuredly less 
affected than his prototype. Never was a performer 
better calculated to win his way by simplicity of de- 
meanour. Heplays,too, the musicof De Beriot charm- 
ingly: perhaps not with the rich lustre of tone and the 
piquant and steady measurement of time, which distin- 
guish that most perfect of executive artists—but with 
an ease, an expressiveness, and a feeling for beauty and 
contrast, which amountto an Italian reading of French 
music, and which are as interesting as they are ad- 
mirable. We are, indeed, inclined to believe that 
Signor Sivori has no peer among contemporary 
violinists—but this opinion must remain in abeyance 
till we have heard Signor Ernst, who will give us an 
opportunity, and but one, of drawing acomparison, by 
performing gratuitously at a charitable concert, to be 
held on Tuesday, for the benefit of the German 
Hospital in London. We may further add, that the 
programme promises well—containing the names of 
Miss Novello, Herr Staudig], M. Levassor, Mr. John 
Parry, Mr. Moscheles, Madame Dulcken, and others. 
Being thus led involuntarily into gossip, we may 
as well here advert to the Matinée to be given 
this morning for the benefit of M. le Comte 
D'Orsay’s French charity :—and call the attention of 
the indifferent public to the fact that Dr. Spohr’s 
*Fall of Babylon’ will be performed by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society on Friday evening next, under the 
direction of the composer. 








MISCELLANEA 
Paris Academy of Sciences. —June 26,—A paper was 
read on the anatomy and physiology of the date tree, 
by M. Gaudichand—M. Arago communicated a 





paper by M. Poggiale, on the solubility of salts in 
water. He then read a second letter from M. Ley- 
merie, on his researches as to the existence of Quick- 
silver mines in the Aveyron. M. Leymerie draws 
from the geological facts which he states inferences 
favourable to the opinion which he has expressed on 
this subject——A communication was received from 
MM. Choiselat and Ratel, on the means of improving 
the Daguerréotype process, They are of opinion 
that the impressions would be more perfect, but for 
an excess of free iodine on the plates, and reeommend 
that, in order to prevent this, the iodine should be 
laid on in a place sufficiently luminous for the pur- 
pose.—M. Arago read a letter from M. Melloni, on 
an improvement of the lenses of lighthouses, ‘He 
states that by his system, on the Neapolitan coast, he 
has given, with a third of the former expense, from 
16 to 25 times the former amount of light.—July 3. 
—M. Becquerel read a paper on the application, by 
means of electricity, of the oxides of metals upon 
metals. By his process he obtains oxides which had 
never before been formed by the ordinary process of 
chemistry, and all oxidable metals may be covered 
with a coating of oxide, such as the peroxides of iron 
or lead, which have great adhesiveness, and form as 
it were one body with the metals to which they are 
applied. Hitherto metals have been laid upon other 
metals to preserve them from oxidation, and the in- 
fluence of external agents. By the process of M. 
Becquerel, he applies the excessively cohesive par- 
ticles of the oxide, which renders the metals un- 
changeable on their surface, to which they impart a 
beautiful colour, in many cases preferable to that of 
the metals themselves. The process is one of great 
simplicity, for all that is necessary is to plunge the 
metal in an alkaline solution of an oxide, in giving to 
it the positive pole of an electrical pair with a per- 
manent current.—M. Bory de Saint- Vincent made a 
report of the researches of a scientific commission in 
Algeria, and gave a most attractive account of the 
natural wealth of the soil.— Dr. Auzoux, whose ana- 
tomical models have deservedly attracted so much 
notice, presented to the Academy some new models 
in comparative anatomy, of extraordinary perfection. 
Amongst them is the model of a cockchafer, which, 
although only twelve times larger than nature, consists 
of six hundred parts, each marked with its number, 
and so contrived as to be connected or separated with 
great facility.—A paper by M. Munck, on a discovery 
made in the Royal Library of Paris, was next read, 
It will be remembered by our astronomical readers 
that, a few years ago, M. Sedillot published a pas- 
sage from a work of Aboul-Vefa, to show that the 
discovery of the third lunar inequality, called the 
variation, was not due to Tycho-Brahe. The learned 
in astronomy, whose belief was attacked by this 
discovery, contested the authenticity of the authority, 
which they declared was an ulterior interpolation. 
M. Munck has just found, in a work on astronomy, 
written in Hebrew, in 1310, by a Jew of Toledo, 
named Isaac Israéli, a passage in which the third lunar 
inequality is mentioned, and the discovery of it at- 
tributed to Ptolemy. This communication led to 
some observations by M. Sedillot, who showed that, 
whilst M. Munck’s discovery proves the authenticity 
of the passage of Aboul-Vefa, it does not deprive this 
Arabian author of the honour of having measured the 
variation, the existence of which had been merely 
ascertained by Ptolemy. 

Progress of Lotteries. —“ Stuffed Birds of Paradise, a Peau- 
tiful Living Poney [warranted sound), three Lap Dogs, lwo 
Speaking Parrots, and Cockatoo, a rare living Monkey, a 
beautiful Glass Cage, with a foreign bird, &c. Tickets 
only 2s. 6d., or nine for 2. To be drawn upon the plan of 
the Royal Irish Art-Union.” 

Royal Polytechnic Art-Union (the Polypicnic).— 
We learn from a paragraph in the daily papers, that 
the grand distribution of prizes took place on Satur- 
day last. It appears that “the subscriptions amounted 
to 1,160/. 6s. 9d., and the expenditure to 1,150/. 3s.,” 
which included 250. distributed at that meeting in 
prizes!’ So much for this “Royal’’ project for the 
encouragement of “ artists, men of science and in- 
genuity.” As to the promises of the prospectus, 
prizes “from 10/. to 200/., and upwards,” we leave the 
reader to his own conclusions, seeing that 250/. was 
the whole amount distributed in prizes. 





To CorRESPONDENTS.—R. M.—Two ‘Constant Readers” 
—J. D. T.—D.—An Admirer of Art—receivyed—We will 
attend to Messrs. Orr's letter next week. 





In 8vo. price 4s. 
N ACCOUNT of some REMARKABLE 
APPLICATIONS of the ELECTRIC FL UID ¢ 
USEFUL ARTS, by Mr. ALEXANDER BAIN; vi the 
cation of his claim to be the First Inventor of the E 
netic Printing ‘Te leprae, ond and aiso ¢ the Electro-Maznetie 
y t 
Debt Office, and Be vom y rs ‘ales fator. a National 
Shapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
TIERNEY'S DODD. 

Just published, price 12%., Volume the Fifth of 
RHE “CHURCH HISTORY of EN GLAND; 
m the Year 1500 to 1688, chiefly with regard to ( atholies, 


fro 
By C HAR LES DODD, with Notes, and a Continuat 
beginning of th e present Century, by the Rev. M.A TIBUN 





This volume, which is original, and principally supple 
to the Reign of James the F ‘irst, ombences | the Hi erp at 
two Arche-priests, Birkhead and Harrison, the negotiations which 
led to the appointment of the Bishop of Chale edon, and th 
struggles and remonstrances by which the independence of 
Douay College was Oneby established. 

L ondon : . Dolman, 61, Ne w Bond- d-street. 





oe ve es 
THE FOREIGN LIBRARY—VOLU MES COMPLETED, 
mC published, in 8vo. price lls. 
USTRIA. By J. G. Kour, 
Comprising Vienna, Prague, Hangary, Bohem 
Danube ; Gallicia, Styria, Moravia, Bukovina, and = Mate 
Frontier. 
In 8vo. price ls. Ys a Map, 
RUSSIA. By J. G. Kou. 
Comprising St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kharkoff, Riga, Onlessa, 
the German Provinces on the Baltic, the Steppes, the Crimea, 
and the Interior of the Country. 


In 8vo0. price lls. 
AFE IN MEXICO. 
By MADAME CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 
With a Pr FF cs by W. H. Prescorr, Author of * The History 
of emesie and Isabella of Spain.’ 


. Price 10s. 
CELEBR ATED c “RIMES. By A. Dumas. 
Containing The Borgias—The Countess ‘of Saint Geran- Joan 
of Naples—Nisida—The Marchioness of Brinvilliers—The Cenci 
—The Marchioness de Ganges—Carl Ludwig Sand—Vaninka- 
Urban Grandier. 
VIII. price 5s. sewe 
SCIILOSSER'S. HISTORY OF THE TIGHTEENTI 
semeagl ag td 


Part the Fir 
Translated by DAVID Dav ISON, M. os “9 aptes er the immediate 
superintendence of the Author. 

Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
In 1 vol. 12mo. 
N ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


r the Use of Schools. 
By R. dé oh ATHAM., A.M., Fellow of King’ 's College, Cambridge; 
Professor “ i. nalish i in University College, London. 
ill be ready in a few days. 
Printed for factoe & Walton, 28. Upper Gower-street, 


SUPERIOR SCHIOOL BOOKS, 


UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING 

BOOK and EXPOSITOR; an Introduction to the Spel- 

ling. Pronunciation, and Derivation of the English Language; 

containing, besides several other important improvements, ex- 

tensive Tables of Words deduced from their Greek and Latin 

Roots ; paapte d to the use of Classical and Ladies’ Schools, aud 
also of Adults and Foreigners. 65th edition. 1s. 6d. bound. 


2. Butter’s Gradations in Reading and Spelling, 
upon an entirely new and original Plan; by ‘which Dissyllables 
are rendered as easy as Monosyllables : with numerous enter- 
taining and instructive Reading Lessons in Prose and Verse, 
and Spelling Pig leading to a knowledge of Grammar and 
Derivation. 2th edition. 1s. 6d, 

e can give it our unqualified approbation.” — Atheneum, 


3. Butter’s Gradual Primer, by which Young 
Children may more easily learn Words of Two Syllables than 
they have a pasetetere learned Words of One Syllable. 17th 
edition. 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Whittaker & Co,, Longman & Co, 
Hamilton & Co. , London; Olive r& Boyd, Edinburgh. 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS AND WORKS ON THE 

-* LANGUAGES, 
ust published " 
HE LATIN POCKET DICTIONARY, de 
signed for the JUNIOR FORMS in SCHOOLS; and 
intended to furnish all the assistance required by the Student 
preparatory to the study of Ainsworth. By T HOMAS HAIGH, 
A.M. Neatly printed, price 4s. boun 


ODERN FRENCH CONVERSATION; 

containing Elementary wasees and New Easy Dialogues, 
in French and English, on the most familiar subjects, formes 
Hand-book for Travellers ands, a Manual re Schools. By W 
BELLENGER. 16th edition, price 2s. 6d. bound. 


A THEORETICAL ITALIAN GRAMMAR, 

with a new set of Exercises, entirely selected from 
Italian ( Classic Authors. By ANGELO CRUTTI. Seconded: 
tion, price 10s. 6d. 


HE PRACTICAL ELOCUTIONIST; being 
Elegant Extracts from the most esteemed Writers and 
Orators, arranged ace ording to a new system of Punctuation, 
illustrative of the principles of E ay “y ane d adapter to Sin 
accomplished readers and speakers. ER BE 
Professor of Elocution. Price 5s. sat A, 


7 
HE PRECEPTOR’S ASSISTANT and 
SCHOOL EXAMINER; embracing Miscellaneous Ques 
tions and Facts in General History, Literature, and Science; 
adapted to advance the education of youth, and so arra' “i 
and classified as to form an Encyclopawdian Epitome of — 
Raoviedee. 4. By the Rev. DAVID WILLIAMS, M. A. 
5s. 6d. bound 


TENOGRAPHY REMODELLED : 7 
tise developing an entirely New System of Shor 
Writing, on the going Grammarend the Analogy of Language. 

By J. FANCUTT. Price 3s. 6d. 


HE MIRROR of POPULAR KNOW: 
LEDGE; containing Ten Thousand Points of useful 
necessary Information. ‘lo which are added Scientific Ree 
ations; or, the Why and Because of Science, with an MA. 
of English History” By the Rev. PERCY BALDWIN, 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
London: Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, 23, Paternoster-row. 
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BY ROYAL AUTHORITY. 
This day, price 2/, 2s.; large paper, 4/, 4s. 


MEMORIAL OF THE 
ROYAL PROGRESS IN SCOTLAND 


In 1842. 


By SIR THOMAS DICK LAUDER, Bart., 
Author of the ‘ Morayshire Floods,’ &e. 


With numerous IL_ustrations on Steet and Woop. 


London: Jor Joun W. Parker, West Strand; A. & C. Brack, Edinburgh ; and Joan Cummrina, Dublin. 





HE THE HOME TREASURY OF BOOKS, 
T PICTURES, TOYS, &c., PURPOSED to 
CULTIVATE the FEELINGS, AFFECTIONS, 
SYMPATHIES, and TASTE of CHILDREN. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

EDITED BY FELIX SUMMERLY. 
Works now ready : 


BIBLE EVENTS, WITH TRADITIONAL NURSERY 
pict “he mee BY SONGS, WITH 8 NEW 
HO 


IN. PICTURES. 
4s. tn ytd, 4s. 6d. AND 
2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 
LITTLE RED RIDING SIR eens: AN ALLE- 
HOOD, WITH 4 NEW GORICAL BALLAD, WITH 
ICTURES, EIGHT PICTURES. 
3s. 6d. AND 4s. 6d. AND 
as. 2s. 6d. 


Works in preparation: 
TESSELATED a BOX OF TERRA COTTA 


gs 7 NUM BRICKS, GEOMETRI- 
ATTERNS, CALLY MADE. 
6s. AND 10s. 6d. AND 
ABOVE. UPWARDS. 

THE SL REPTES BRAvEE, BALLAD OF CHEVY CHASE, 
WITH FO WITH FOUR NEW 
PI CTURES. PICTURES, 

3s. 60. AND 3s. 6d. AND 





2s. 
LONDON: J. CUNDALL; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


RECREATION HAND-BOOK GUIDES 
By FELIX SUMMERLY. 
(See more explanatory / in last Atheneum.) 
AND-BOOK for HAMPTON COURT 
PALACE; or, Guide to the Architecture, Tapestries, 
Paintings, Gardens and Grounds of hanno yh Court: with nu- 
merous Embellishments on Wood, engraved by Ladies, Maps 
and Plans fi from Official Searces, and bound ina % ‘over designed 
by Holbein for Cardinal Wolsey. Price 5s. in cloth, and Hol- 
bein’s cover in sold. with Maps and Plans; and 2s. 6d. 
silt and a ap Ma 
,_Decid edly the beat Popular Guide to the Picturesque Beau- 
‘ourt. 


Hand-Books for the National Gallery. 


éd.,3d., and Id, 
Also, now rea 


dd: 

An Illustrated Edition, with Reminiscences of the 
most celebrated Pictures, drawn exerecsir from the Originals by 

srs. John James and William Linnel 

Hand-Book for Free Picture Galleries ; being a 
Guide to all the Pictures in the National Gallery, the Dulwich 
Gallery, the Soane Museum, the Society of Arts, and the British 
Museum. Price ts, 6d. Each Gallery published separately at 

proportionate prices. 

Hand-Books for Westminster Abbey : a Guide to 
the Architecture, Sculptures, Tombs and Decorations, with 56 
Embellishments on Wood, engraved by Ladies, 4 Etchings, a 
Specimen of Encaustic Tiles in the Chapter House. and an Iilu- 
mination. Price 7s. Another Edition, without Tiles and Illu- 
Wination, 3s. ‘ 

Abridged Edition, with 4 Etchings, price 1s. 

, With Plan of the Abbey, 64. 


A Glance at the Temple Church, with Eight II- 
lastrations and Ornamental Borders printed i in three Coicars. 
Price ls. Second Edition. 

Hand-Book for Holida 8; or, Guide to the London 
Sights, price 6d., will be publis ed during the present Season. 

A Hand-Book for Canterbury, with 35 Illustra. 
tions, 39. 6d.; cloth extra, 5s 

Nearly ready, » Deve’ , wr out of London. 

George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 


ELICAN LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES, 
70, Lombard-street, and 57, Charing-cross.—Established 


i ir “\° rs. 
Matthins Attwood, Esq. M.P. | Sir W. Heygate, Bart. 
Stanley Clarke, Esq. F.R.S. en Hodgson, Esq. 
hi one, Es he BES R R. Hen shaw Lawrence, Esq. 
m Coit ‘on, . ett uspratt, Es 
William C Ea Fl Geores Shum Storey, fsa 
en Turner, Esq. 


m Dav C, Ham 
I = Gorden, ae D. F.R.S. | Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
The Plan of this Office will be found to comprise all the Solid 
Airings of Life Assurance. 
$s have the option of fouring. upon the Return or Non- 
Reure§ Systems; rts y the Tables, which include Ascending and 
Dg Scales ral cena, have been framed to suit the 
convenience of all p: 
Rates have recently been reduced agreeably to the most 
‘proved calculations; they are ae verified by the experi- 
ence of the Oflice during Forty Years, and are as low as consistent 
with safety; those adapted to the e RETURN SYSTEM entitle 
is assured to an equitable perticipation i in the surplus premium, 
‘cording to the plan detailed in the Company's prospectus. 

i Assured under both Systems will possess the guarantee of 
wien Palp-upP Capital, and the further security of a respon- 
tis of 923,08 Proprietors, without being exposed to the liabili- 

e 
ant are urchased on liberal terms when the object of an 
a is effected ;—or, loans will be granted thereon to the 
at of five-sinthe of such purchase-money. 
we tuses and every information obtained on application at 
ices as above, or to the Agents of the Company appoinie: 
inevery City and principal Town in the on 
RT UCKER, Secretary. 








not 








Price 














AMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY OFFIC 
Chatham-place, Blackfriars, Che. 
Directors illiam atterworth Bayley. es, Chair man, 


Jobn Fuller, Esq. Deput 
Henry Bowden, Esq. Riliot M Macnaghten, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq.{| William em Esq. 
Alexander Colvin, Esq. ee Walker, > 
Edward Lee, Esq. Major Willock, K.L.S. 

CAPITAL 500,000/. 
The objects of Life Assurance may be eosomeliched at this 

Office on terms as low as is consistent with security 

Examples of Life Assurance for 1001. 





Age. | 30 | 40 | 50 | 60 
Annual | £. s. d.| £. 8. d.| £. 8. d.| £. 8. d. 
Premium.-| 2 471303/)449/625 





Endowments for fatere and quisting hildren, and A iti 
of all kinds are granted by this Soci 
The usual commission allowed to ed to Solicitor and others, and 


5l. per cent. extra on the dest prominn. CAZENOVE, Secret 
retary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, 
Division of Profits among Ge Assured. 





lonorary Presiden: 
Earl of Goustown [ord Vieccunt Falkland 
r 
Earl Leven ena "Melville Lord Viscount F ery 
Karl of Norbury Lord Belbaves end Stenton. 
Earl of Stair 


Directors—Jas. St har. " 
Hananel De > Castro Eg. Dep ms. Reoreng 
arle 


Samuel Anders Grah m, Esa. 
emitien Blair 2 Avaree, Esq. |F. arles Gt Maitland. Esq. 

™, Bord, Esq. Resident William Railton, Esq. 
ES "Lenn Boyd, Esq. Assist.|John Ritchie, Esq. 

eident. F. H. Thomson, 
Charles Downes, Esq. 

Secreta Petrie’ Macintyre. 
This Company, established y Act of TEE affords the 


most perfect security in an annie paid-up Capital, and in the 
reat epecess which has attended it since its commencement in 
834. » the Company declared an addition to the Share- 
holders of o one-half of their Stock, and also added 2/. per cent. 
~ annum, fromm the date of the policies to those parties who 
ad insured with profits. The premiums, nevertheless, are on 
the most moderate scale, and only a te tor Tite. need be paid for the 
first five years, where the Insurance is for lif 
The amount of bonus added to policies since the commence- 
meat of the Company in March, 1834, to the 3ist Dec. 1540, is as 
follows : 


Sum Assured. ‘Time Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
£1000 6 Years 10 Months £136 13 4 
1000 4 Years 80 0 0 
1000 3 Yours 60 4 ° 


1000 1 Yea 20 
Eve - on, will be ry ae Ly application P. the Resi- 
on Directors, Edward Boyd nnox Boyd, Esq., 
of No. 8, Moteries, wo, place, Pa Pall Mel . ‘Londen. 
“Fre derick Hale Thomso Sur, 
attends at the Office daily, ree “haltepast™ 2. 


geon, 48, Berners-street, 
ORE ORATION of the LONDON ASUS. 
NCE, _ Established He 4 y neyel Charter, A.D. 1 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, A INE ASSURANCES, 
Ofices,. 9, Birchin-lane, Cornhill, a 10, Regent-street. 
Clark Powell, Esq., Governor. 
‘Abel Ch apmen, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
Lestock Peach Wilson, Esq., Deputy Governor. 
Directors—Robert Allen, Esq. Richard Drew, Esq. 
John A. Arbuthnot, Esq. John Furse, Esq. 
George Barnes, Ly % Edwin Gower, Esq. 
ery Blanshard le Samuel Gregson, Esq. 
— WatsoniBorrada; le, Esq. | Edward Harnage, Esq. 
Edward i Darmenter, Esq. Robert King, Esq 
Henry Cayley, William King, Esq. 
Sq 





Aaron Chapman, Esq. M.P. | John 

Robert Cotesworth, Bsa. George Probyn, Esq. 
Charles Crawley, Esq John Rees, Esq 

John Deffell, Es | Stephenson, Esq. 
James Dowie, mas Weedin: 


Persons effecting Life Assurances with this a have 
the choice of two plans: 
The one entitling them to an annual abatement of premium 
after five years’ paymen 
The other at a lower fixed rate without abatement 
The leading features which distinguish Lyd Gost of these plans 
from those of other Life Assurance office 
The Coe re of the Corporation for the fail payment of the 


oume  asenre 
of i after five full 


ments 
ence of partnership of any kind whatever: 

Beales exemption arom the possibility of being called upon 
to contribute towards making goo 3 

And freedom from all charges of management. 

he abatement of premium for the year 1843 on policies of five 
years Handing, under the first of the above plans, was 31/. 10s. 2d. 
per cent. 

It may be here sufficient to state, as an example, that under 
the above system a person having effected a polic zt or before 
ite Ist of January, 1838, at an annual premium o i., had, on 

e Ist of January, 1843, only the sum of 63/. 9s. We to pay as 
that year’s premium 

The future annual abatement must vary according to the suc- 
cess of this branch of the Corporation's business. 

me the Fire Department assurances are effected at the lowest 


ay daily, from Ten till Four, a both Offices, where 
prospectuses and every information wey be obtai ped. 
p's PHELPS Esq., 
Superintendent of e Office in Hegeni-street. 
N LAURENCE, Secr 
The Corporation having Quied to increase the ns of 
their agents, are desirous of receiving applications for appoint- 
ments from parties of respectability and influence residing in 
the several towns and districts of England and Wales, 





years pa 





RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Ropk. London. 
This Institution é empowered by 5; of Pa 
(4 Vict. cap. 9), and is so constitu teeta dat the tonetts ~~] 
ife Assurance in their fullest extent “to Policy-Holders, and to 
present freater facilities and accommodation than are usually 
offered by other Companies. The decided superiority of its 
pw and its claim to (44 "preference and “fy have been 
0" ext 
success. 
Assurances =y either be effected by Parties on their own 
Lives, or by Parties interested therein on the Lives of others. 
he effect of an Assurance on a ° presen 's que life is to create 
at once a property in reversion, which can by no other means 
be realize ‘ake, for instance, the case of a person at the 
of thirty, who by the payment of 5/. 3s. 4d. to the im 9 at life 
Assurance Company, can become at once possessed o 
queathable property, amounting to 1000/., ya iY to the 
condition o tee continuing the same pa uarterly duri 
the remainder of his life,—a condition a tm ab may > be fulfilled by 
the mere saving of EIGHT SHILLINGS weekly tn his cxpendt- 
ture. Thus, by the exertion Cd a very slight degree of economy 
such. indeed, as can scarcely be felt as an inconvenience, he 
Sy at once realize a capital of 1000/., which he can bequeath 
ispose of in any way he may think proper, 
or etuiled Prospectuses, and every re 
the mode of effecting Assarances\ ma obtained at the Office. 
MORRISON, Resident Director. 
A Board of Directors attend daily at 20 clock, for the dispatch 
of business. 


ARM WEATHER.—Ease and Comfort for 
the Feet.—HALL & CO. Ue amie etzeet, Strand, 
Jensen. sole eyigptess of the PANNU , or Leather 
loth Boots and Shoes. ese articles have borne the test and 
ae the approbation of all who have worn them. Such as 
are troubled with corns. baniens, gout, or tenderness of feet 
from any other cause, will find them the softest and most com- 
fortable ever invented; they never draw the feet or get hard, 
and for warm climates they are found easier and more durable 
than any other kind of shoes; they resemble the finest leather, 
and are cleaned with common blacking. Their El 
re worthy attention ; they supersede lacing and hutton- 
ing, and d effectually support the ankle. The material sold by 
the yard in p ene oem. Pn reapoctapie boot and shoe 
makerma BiG 4 agent es PATENT 
INDIAN RUE BEY i GOLOS HES are li an dare le WATERPROOP 
waterproof.— S POR 
DRESSES claim , 7 ya of all ape tree ex 
wet. Ladies’ Cardinal Cloaks, with hoods, 
men’s Dresses, comprising Cape, Overalls, aL ‘Hood, 2is. 
whole can be Carried with convenience in the pocket. 


ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH. 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into th 
divisions of the teeth, and Cw 5 them in the most effectua 
and extraordinary manner, a famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—ls. An im spred Clothes-Brush, that cleans in 
ony ee of the usual time, and incapable of i injuring the 
finest nap. Penetratin Hair-Brush hes, with the durable un- 
bleached Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common 
hair. Flesh-Brushes of improved graduated and powerful fric- 
tion. Velvet-Brushes, which act in the most surprising and suc- 
cessful manner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge,with its preserved 
valuable ypeoees of absorption, vitality, and dura termediate by 
means of direct importations, dispensing with all inte 
pestis: re and destructive leaching, on and Mee rie 
uxury 0 p peomne Smyrna Sponge. Only FE" 
Sole Establishment, Oxford- street, two doors po. Hollee stroct 
CavTion—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted 
by some houses. 


ae ES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono. 
+ Makers to the Lords of the Admiralty (Esta- 
blished 132" wg 3, BIRCHIN-LANE. The largest posertenent 
of fine Second-hand Watches of any house in London, b 
most eminent makers—many nearly eapal 2 Rew, and at ttle 
above half their original cost, all of w . & Son warrant. 
They consist of fine Repeaters, ff, oh and Horizontai 
capements, all of superior pecoufactare. pad Watches of the 
most elegant yoteres upon the pri 
to which the Government awarded od peines three years in suc- 
cession, with the 
of temperature. Also a jarge pone te of Lever on elegant 
Horizontal Watches, 4 Ladies and Gentlemen, at considerably 
reduced prices. Old Watches taken in exchange. he most 
experienced wate are employed on the premises in the 


repairing departme 
Wehster & & Son, 3, Birchin-lane, Cornhill. 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'S PATENT.—These candles 
do not require snuffing ; they burn longer and are cheaper than 
any other candle; the ‘flame is steady and brilliant. No metallic 
or Celetorions matter is used in the manufacture. Price 8d. pe 
lb. Ay . E. Parish, agent for exportation, 214, Bread-street, 
o" and by Slodden & Stocking, 42, ipa ictrest, Mosyignene t 3 
W. Gethem, Broadley-terrace, Bland ierd-cqmare j Evans, 
Italian warehouse, Greenwich; John Hawkins, grocer, High- 
street, Whitechapel ; George Hawley, grocer, khets-ctveet, 
Hoxton; S. Game, Fish-street- hill; ‘ain, grocer, Bethnal- 
green-road ; G. H. Hudson, 229, Black friars-road; C. H. Nicholas 
19, Bolingbroke-row, Walworth; and at the manufactory, ‘Old 
Bargehouse, Christchurch, Surrey 


ESSRS. BARRY & SON, Stationers and En- 

gravers, beg to inform the Nobility an god Gentry that they 
are now enabled to PRINT ARMS, C S, &c., for ik 
plates, in their proper heraldic colours, a at very moderate 
prices. Crests engraved on visiting cards in the first-rate style, 
6s.; without the crest, 2s. 6d.; and 100 cards, 2s. 6d. : also every 
description of elegant’ engravin, Specimens of the above may 
be selected from a large and fashionable assortment, at their 
warehouses, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and 122, Bishopsgate- 
strect Within, or sent on application any distance free of ex« 
pense. Superfine letter APETS, 278., 228,, 208., 188., 178., 14s., 128. 
and 8s. per ream; Note ditto, 18s., ibs. ., 128., 88., 6s. and 4s. per 
ream. An additional charge is made for stamping either of the 
above with arms, crest, coronet, or initials neir miscella- 
neous stock, which is ver y large and particularly adapted for 
presents, consists of dressing cases, writing desks, inkstands, 
envelope cases, albums, blottin; -books, bibles and Rey: gold 
and silver penc “il cases, penholders, toilet and ling bottles, 
souvenirs, ladies’ companions, sachets, card and glove cases, 
pocket-books, papeterie, and envelopes. suitable for invitations, 
complimentary notes, weddings, &c. Either of the above arti- 
cles may be had plain, or of the most costly description, with 
every description of useful stationery. Postage stamps and en- 
velopes at Government prices. Messrs. Barry & Son are also 
the West-end Agents for Mr. Robert Best Ede's Perfumery. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confi- 
dently recommended asa simple, but certain remedy, to 
all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headach Le and 
Liver Complaints; they act as a powerful tonic and gentle — 
ent, imparting stren uh to the an o the 
nervous system. Sold m Rattion, at ls. 14d. or 2s. 9d. a4 by 
A. Willoughby & Co. B. G. Windus, 61, Bishopsgate 
Without ; and nearly alt] Medicine Venders. 
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In 
KETCHES of “CHURCIiEs, with Short 
Descriptions. By H. E. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's C rer — Waterloo-place. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, price 21s, 
ME AS IT WAS UNDER PAGANISM, 
and - it BECAME UNDER THE POPES. 
Ages and realms are crowded in this space.” 
London: J. Madden & Co. 8, Leadenhall-street. 
J. Cumming. 
Just NELUED -rown l2mo. cloth. price 2s. 
HE INFLUENCE of RESPECT "og OUT- 
WARD THINGS: in TWO DIALOGUES.—Dialogue I, 
On Respect fer Outward Things in Relation to Virtue and Hap- 
piness.— Dialogue Il. On Respect for Outward Things in Relation 
to Religious Profession. 
Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster-row. 
TRAVELL ING ATL —_ 
Bound i in roan, with a tuck, 
A POCKET TRAVE LLING ‘ATLAS of the 
ENGLISH COUNTIES, with all the Coach and Rail 
Roads accurately laid down ane coloured, corrected to the 
present time. Bagraved by SIDNEY HALL, 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 





” Dublin: 








Now ready, and Ly rod be had of an Rochester: and atthe 
price 


(QUANGE FOR "THE vAME RIGA AN NOTES; 


in Letters from Lonpon to New Yor 

and agreeable....‘The hate truth in all 
'— Examiner. 

Wiley & Putnam, Stationers’-court. 


This day is published, elegantly hosed ne rloth, price 4s. 6d. 

TRHE YOUNG MAIDEN: her Moral and 
Domestic Duties. 
y Rev. A. B. MUZZEY. 
London: published by John Green, 121, Newgate-street; and 
to be had (by order) of all Booksellers. 

Published oN post 8vo. 6s. 6d a 

HE ROCK NYMPH of ‘BISCAY, 
MARGU SRT of PROVENCE, and other LEGENDARY 


RHYMES and Ff 
B ARY ANNA E. CHARNOCK. 
L -ongman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


PROFESSOR Vv INET'S NEW ba eo’ 
Just published, in royal 12mo. price 9s. clo 
A N ESSAY on the PROFE SSION m4 PER- 
SONAL RELIGIOUS CONVICTION, and upon the 
Separation of Charch = State, considered with reference to 
the Fulfilment of that Du 
sy P: sme hal <. VINET (of Geneva). 
Translated from the French, by CHAS. THEODORE JONES. 
ondon: Jackson & W alford, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


Just published, . 
a and FOREIGN REVIEW, No. 30. 
CONTENTS. 
Ethics of Puseyism—Dr. Sewell. 
. The Sicilian V a! Amari. 
.» Modern French fetaphysics. 
pepe! of the Un 
5. Navy of the United’ States— Cooper. 
a Ballad Poetry of Ancient Rome. 
. Poland before the Dismemberment 
- The Austrian Empire—Military ‘and Legal Statistics. 
9. Literature of Germany in 1841, 1842. 
London: R. & J. E. Taylor, Red Vw court, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, in 1 thick post 8vo, vol., price 12s. cloth, with a Map 
of the Country, and a fine Engraving on Steel of the gallant 
GENERAL SIR ROBERT SALE, G.C.B. 


ISTORY of the WAR in AFFGHANISTAN, 
from its Commencement to its Close; including a General 
Sketch of the Policy, and the various C ircumstances which in- 
duced the British Government to interfere in the affairs of Aff- 
semen. From the Journal and Letters of an Officer high in 
ank, and who has served many years in the Indian Army. 
Edited by C oH ARLES NASH, Esq. 
seription of the Country, an 
ar. 
Thomas Brooks, 8, Baker-street, Portman-square. 


This day is published, 
vols. 8vo. with numerous plates, some coloured, 


WXCU RSIONS, ApveENtTURES, and FiELp- 
Sports in CEYLO N; 
Its Commercial and Military Importance, and numerous 
advantages to the Lritish ret! ant. 
By Lieut.-Colonel J AMES CAMPBELL, 

Formerly of the isth and 50th Regts., and for several years 
Commandant of the Districts of Galle, and the Seven Korles, 
and Judicial Agent of Government. 

* There is continual spring and harvest there.” 
London: T. & W. Boone. 29, New Bond-street. Oliver & Boyd, 

Te J. Cumming, a 


I ready, Si nd dition, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
r HE NURSERY RUY MES of ENGLAND, 
ob ptained a Prine! ipally from Oral Tradition. Collected and 
Edited by JAMES ORC HARD HALLIWELL, 

‘The various * Rhymes" and poems are more than 400 in num- 
ber, and the notes are replete with old ballad and nursery lore 
of the most récherché description. 

7 NGLISH SURNAMES: a Series of Essays on 

Family Nomenc lature, Historical, Bizpuciesion, 2 = 
Eianscus. By MARK AN TONY LOWER. Post 8vo. pp. 
with 20 Woodcuts, cloth, 6s 

. Smith, 4, Old C ‘ompton- -street, Soho, London. 


HYDROPATHY., 

This day is published, in Svo. cloth lettered, price 4s, 
MEDICAL VISIT to GRAFENBE RG, in 
April and May 1813; ul the purpose of investigating the 

Merits of the Water-cure Tres 

By Sir CHARLES SCU IDAMORE, M.D. 
Honorary” Member of ‘Trinity College, Bitin’ “aid of the 

perial College of Physicians, Vienna, &c. &c. 
tee CO hi ll, F 

jus published, pri . 6d. ; arge paper, 7s 
D*® i JOHNSON 1 “HY DROPATHY, 

(written at Graefenberg,) wherein the Theory, Principles 
and Practice of Hydropathy are shown to be in strict accordance 
with the Organic and Physiological Nature of Man, with the 
fundamental Principles of Scientitic Hygiene, as laid down b 
the best Writers on those Subjects (Professor Liebig, Dr. Bil- 
ling, and Dr. G. Gregory), and with the Dictates of Common 
Sense. With 40 Cases and 9 Diagrams. 

Also, A Lecture on Hydropathy ; a Compendium 

ofthe above. Pr 

London: simpkin, Magshall & Co. ; and all Booksellers. 


_.” Lively, sible, 
its bitterness. 
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MR. MURRAY'S 
HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS 
ON THE CONTINENT, 


GIVING DETAILED AND PRECISE INFORMATION 
RESPECTING 

PASSPORTS, MONIES, 
AND SERVANTS: 

AND HINTS 


STEAMERS, 

GUIDES, 

WITH DIRECTIONS FOR TRAVELLERS, 
FOR TOURS. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY: 
I. 
Handbook for France and the Pyrenees. 
NORMANDY, BRITTANY, 

TUE RIVERS LOIRE, SEINE, RHONE, and GARONNE; 
THE FRENCH ALPS, DAUPHINE, PROVENCE, 
AND THE PYRENEES. 

With 5 Maps, post 8vo. 12s. 

Il. 

Handbook for Northern Germany. 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, 
AND THE RHINE TO SWITZERLAND. 

Fourth Edition, augmented by One-fourth. With Map. 
Post 8vo. 12s. 

1. 

Handbook for Southern Germany. 
BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, TYROL, 
SALZBURG, STYRIA, AUSTRIAN AND BAVARIAN 
ALPS, TUE DANUBE, FROM ULM TO THE 
BLACK SEA. 

With Map, post 8vo. 10s. 


Iv. 
Illustrations to Northern and Southern 
Germ ° 
A SERIES of 38 MAPS and 82 PLANS 
OF TIE MOST FREQUENTED ROADS, 
CITIES, AND TOWNS. 
Post 8vo. 21s., or 2 vols. 12s. each. 


Vv. 

Handbook for Switzerland. 
THE ALPS OF SAVOY, AND 
PIEDMONT. 

With Map, post 8yo. 10s. 


vi. 
Handbook for Northern Italy. 
STATES OF SARDINIA, GENOA, 
THE RIVIERA, VENICE, LOMBARDY, 

AND TUSCANY. 

With Map, post 8vo. 12s. 

vil. 

Handbook for Central Italy. 

THE PAPAL STATES, ROME, AND 
CITIES OF ETRURIA. 

With Map, post Svo. 15s. 


Vill. 
Handbook of Painting. 
ITALY, 

From the Acs of ConsTANTINE THE Great to the PresEeNT 
Time, being a Guide to the Traveller, pointing out the 
leading styles of Art, and to prepare him for a visit 
to the Collections of Paintings on the Con- 
tinent. Drom the German of KuGLer. 


Post 8vo. 12s. 
IX. 

Handbook for Northern Europe. 
DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN, 
AND RUSSIA. 

With Maps and Plans, post 8yo. 12s. 


Xe 
Handbook for the East. 
MALTA, THE IONIAN ISLANDS, 
GREECE, TURKEY, ASIA MINOR, AND 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 
With Maps, post 8vo. 15s. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 


(ABUL PRISONERS, price 21s., to bind with with 
Lieut. V. Eyre’s Narrative and Lady Sale’s Journal, 
Those wishing to complete their volumes are requested to apply 
femodiotety, ea, — capeee euly es the Drawings on 

ing destroye e stones being wa e 
ickinson & Son, Ik New Mend-cren' Purposes, 
TO be | Ro ye OF COLLEGES, ‘THE PRINCIPALS op 
GRAMMAR AND COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS (aes OF 





LIST of WORKS suitable for CLASSES jn 
cots = ES and SCHOOLS, published by 

Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street, 
> Postage free, 


May be had gratis on application, or will be sent 
to any gentleman requesting it. 
In the prese, ane shortly will be published, handsom 


a 
el i 
royal 4to. with numerous Illustrations, ¥ printed 

T 





Oo , 
Or 1 iad GuongsT ete PRINCIPLE OF 2AUTY 
ANALYZED. B HAY, ¥ BEAUTY 
Decorative Painter’ to tae Queen, Edinburgh, 


Also, lately ous by the same Author, 


The Natural Palettes and Analogy of the Har. 
mony of Form. In! vol. royal 4to. with 18 Engravings, 159, 

Il. 
The Laws of Harmonious Colouring adapted to 
Interior Decorations, &c. With 8 coloured Diagrams, The 
4th edition. 7s. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, 


London. 





On the 3rd of August, with 130 E aes 
WEEK AT 


KILLARNEY, 
By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. HAL 

This volume, so richly illustrated with ~ picturing the 
scenery, manners, and customs of the district surrounding the 
lakes, will be comorines | in about 200 pages, of a size not incon. 
venient for the travelle 
Much beautiful se reas will be for the first time described, as 
the authors have been recently engaged in an especial visit for 
the purpose, 
The approaching visit of the British Association to Cork will, 
i expected, lead a considerable number of the members to 

illarney. 

By the aid of steam the magnificent scenery of tow Deantifel 
lakes is brought within two days’ journey from Lon 
The volume will contain concise directions as to <= various 
routes and modes of transit from London, with their cost. 
London: published by Jeremiah How, 132, Fleet-street; and 
sold hy John Cumming, Dublin; and may be had at the Victoria 
ond Bache 's Hotels, at Killarney, and of all the Booksellers in 
Cor’ 





New Burlington-street. July 15. 
R. BENTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 
2 vols. Svo. with Poctralte from original Paintings, &c. 
saree hed TORAC E WALPOLE, 
F ORFORD, 
TO SIR HORACE MANN ILBAM, Resident at the Court of 
ence, from the year 1760 to 1735. 
Printed from the Original Manuscripts. 
Concluding Series. 


i. 
New Work by the aatier of‘ The Clockmaker,’ §¢. 
post 8 
SLICK IN ENGLAND; or, THE ATTACHE. 
t The Ch ckmaker; or, Sayings and Doings of 
By the Authog of * Tn Blick of Siickville.” 
Ill. 
vols. 8vo. with Port: 

GEORGE SEL YY N AND HIS CON Tis MPORARIES, 
with MEMOIRS dnd NOTES. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 
Author of * Memoirs of the Court of England under the Stuarts,’ 

di a. Court of England under the Houses of Nassau ap 
anover. 


1v. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. G 
THE CIRCASSIAN CHIEF ; a Romance of Russia. 
By WILLIAM H. = KINGSTON, Esq. 


vols. 8vo. with “Embel lishments 
THE RIIONE: 4 DARRO, and the Gl TADALQUIVIR 
A Summer Ramble in 1812. By Mrs. ROMER, 
Author of ‘Sturmer,’ &c. 
vi. 
Tn 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE FALSE HEIR. A Romance. By GP. R, James, Esq. 
Author of * Darnley,’ * Forest Days,’ &c. 
Vil. 


2 vols. 8vo. - = 

HISTORY of the REVOLUTIONS, INSURRECTIONS, and 
CONSPIRACIES of EU ——. ~— 

By W.C. TAYLOR, L.L.D., Trinity College, Dublin, 

Author of * Romantic Biography of the Age of Elizabeth, &e. 
ALSO, JUST READY: 
I. 
vol. 8vo. with M 
DISCOVERIES on "THE: NORTH COAST OF AMERICA; 
EFFECTED BY THE OFFICERS OF THE HUDSON'S 
BAY COMPANY, during the Years 1836-39. 
By THOMAS SIMPSON, Esa. 


hep 
In3 . post 8vo. 
THE nerreD nets 
By FENIMORE COOPER, Es: & 
Author of * The re The nd “The Jack o' Lantern,’ c. 


Il. 
CONCLUDING VOL UMES, with ort of 
GEORGE SELWYN AND IS CONTEMPORA ARIES, 
WITH MEMOIRS AND — S. 
By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Es: 
hor of ‘M rs of the Court of England under the Stuarts, 
“ and The ‘Court of England under the Houses of Nassau a and 
Hanover.” 
Iv. 
In 3 vols. vest 8vo. 3 
TIE BUSY BODY; a Novel. 
Richard Bentley, New tthe ecto 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





i Lan ne. Pul 
London: James Hoxmes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery I 4 
lished every Saturday, at the ATHEN UM OFFICE, ve 
lington Street North, Strand, by Jonn FRANCIS, an) Meas. 
Pooksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents: for SCOTLAND, 





Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for IRELAND, J, Cumming, Dublin 
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